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PHARL’S VOW. 


Se eae eee 
BY MISS AMANDA M. HALE. 
~~ 


STORY! Dear heart! How 
could a woman like me have 
astory to tell? You know 
that I am called Margery, 
and that I have lived all my 
life in the cabin yonder. 
What more should there be? 
And yet I am not sure. 
What you say is, perhaps, 
true, that the humblest life 
has its romance, full of thrill- 
ing interest, beautiful with 
love, sorrowfal with despair, 
tender with pathos—were it 
only truly told. But that’s 
the trouble. Words are such 
evasive, such unsatisfactory 

things! If 1 shvuld lay my whole life bare to your 
gaze, illuminate all the details as the sun brings out 
the picture upon. your cameta, you would have the 
materials for a story, to be sure, but would it be 
mine? You would miss the lite that warmed it, the 
passion that made it strong, just as you miss these 
things in your photograph. 

But we had an artist down here once who knew 
how to tell a story. He did it very simply. You 
would stand and wonder that so few strokes of the 
brush could do so little. But there it was—a bit of 
canvas, some sober coloring, a flash of brightness here 
and there, always some scene about the Cove for its 
background, and then figures, oftenest a girl for the 
central point of interest, and pretty soon the tears 
began to come to your eyes, or you felt the stir of 
feelings that lay too deep even for those. And Pearl 
was more rapt than any one of us, and would look 
and look at that piece of painted canvas, till her soul 
would seem to go out at her eyes, and so at last Colin 
would rouse up and shake himself, and go off with a 
xloomy face to his work. 

Now you begin to ask who Colin was, and who 
Pearl? For, like an old woman, I have got before my 
story. It was just your picture that did it—though 
it’s a very poor one compared to those I told you of. 
But it brought it all back to me. And now I'll go 
back to the beginning, and tell you all about Pearl. 
As for Colin, you are not so stupid that you have not 
guessed who he is. After all, itis not my story, but 
Pearl’s. 

In the first place, you see the tall house yonder— 
the house you have asked me about so often, and I 
would not speak. Because the past is so full of pale 
ghosts, and it’s dreary work calling them forth. Well, 
when the story began, the house was not shut up as 
it is now, not only from sunrise to sunset, but through 
all the long, bland summer days. Then the win- 
dows were wide open, and it was full of life, and 
happiness, and gay hopes. I doubt if it is a fancy of 
ours—that the house is haunted. You may see some- 
times at midnight, troops of strange white figures 
come gliding into the great dining-room, and there 
go through a dreadful dance, to weird, unearthly 
music. You may smile—you New Englanders are so 
hard-headed—but we are Scotch, and have our gifts, 
you know. The old house isan exact copy, as you 
see, of an ancient castle. If you were to go to the 
Highlands, you would see its original sitting on the 
brow of a grand hill, and looking calmly down into 
the loch, bright and clear below. 

Of course the Mackenzies would never have given 
up their Old World possessions, their family prestige 
and country, if there had not been some baleful cause. 
They were the proudest of their clan, these Macken- 
zies, and Alick had married one of the haughty house 


those days, and she used to tell stories of young Allan 
Mackenzie the heir, and surely she thought him the 
bonniest youth in the wide world. But one day she 
came home frightened and crying. Allan had fallen 
into some bitter disgrace, and the laird was white with 
anger, and my lady was sobbing herself to death. That 
was all we knew of the trouble, but my lady cume out 
of it not the least like the blithe-hearted creature she 
had been, but stately and stern, and with scarcely a 
smile to waste upon anybody. As for the laird, he 
fellinto strange melancholy, and presently wasted 
to a shadow. 

It was because of his ill health, they said, that he 
got an appointment in the Province, but we all knew 
it was only to get away from the old place. So we all 
came over here, we as well as many other dependants, 
for my mother could not bear to be separated from 
Mrs. Mackenzie, and my father was willing enough 
to better his fortunes. 

But when the second year mother died of a fever, 
father conceived a sort of grudge against the country, 
and the climate, and the Mackenzies as well. 

‘Keep away from the fine folks, Margery, my girl,” 
he used to say. “I'll not have them winning you 
away from me, as they did Ailie.” 

And so I kept away. Indeed my lady never looked 
very kindly on me. I had not mother’s graceful 
ways, and I did not take kindly to fine fashions. I 
fancy L looked a good deal like a young savage, with 
my tangled black hair and my tanned, bare feet, that 
used to run up and down the beach, and over the 
rocks, and wherever my wayward will led them, 
But one day my father said to me: 

“Margery, my girl, how old are you?” ‘ 

“Why, sure enough, father, I’ll have to think 
about it.” 

For I had never thought about it at all, you see. 

“Ailie has been dead eight years come Christmas, 
and you were a lass of ten when she died. There, 
lassie, that mukes you eighteen. Ailie, bless her, 
was but eighteen when I married her,” said my fath- 
er, gravely. 

I stood still for a minute to take it all in; thena 
queer feeling came over me. I happened to look up, 
aud there was Colin Grey coming towards the house, 
a great, stalwart, handsome fellow, as much of a man 
as anybody. And Colin was only two years older 
than I. I was a bit confused; I glanced down at my 
bare feet, then my face grew hut, and I ran out of 
the room, and up stairs, and there I cried my shame 
away. But I never went down till I had smoothed 
my hair, and done it up as young women wore their 
hair, and hunted up some white stockings and some 
shoes for my feet. I looked in the glass when ’twas 
all done, and you'll not wonder I did not know my- 
self. My cheeks began to glow again, but this time 
it was with pleasure, I think. 

I ran down stairs, and there was Colin mending his 
net by the door. 

““ Why, Margery!” he cried, allin a glow of sur- 
prise. 

“ Well, Colin,” I said, dryly. 

‘* Lassie, you are bonnier than Lady Alice herself, 
and she is as fair as a May day. Her eyes are just 
the lovely blue of the sea under the sunshine—and 
yet I’m not sure but I like dark ones far better.” 
“And pray who is Lady Alice?” I said, rather cold- 
ly; for I was secretly jealous of his praise, and I 
would not seem to mind the compliment to myself. 

** Lady Alice Argyle! You don’t know then what 
strange things have happened at the Castle?” said 
Colin. 

We always called Mr. Mackenzie’s the Castle. 

* You know father does not let me go to the Cas- 
tle,” I said. 

**No!” returned Colin, thoughtfully. “It’s a pity 
though, for a lady like the mistress could teach you 
many things that it would be good for a girl like you 
to know.” 

“ Never mind that,” I said. ‘“AsI shall be only a 
poor fisherman’s wife, it does not matter,” I added, 
with a bitter feeling in my heart. 














3 Douglass. My mother was much at the Castle in 


higher, and it came over me all at once, how unfit I 
was f.r anything at all. 

Colin 1. oked up, and I said, hastily: 

“Why can’t you tell me what has happened?” 

“The son and heir, Allan Mackenzie, has come 
home, and the trouble, whatever it’was, is all forgot- 
ten, and the Castle is alive with company and rejoic- 
ings. And among the company is Lady Alice Argyle, 
and it’s already whispered that Master Allan wor- 
ships her sweet face. It would bea fine match, for, 
in spite of my lady’s title, the Mackenzies have the 
best blood.” 

That afternoon 1 was sitting all alone by the door. 
Colin had mended his net, and he and father had 
gone out in the boat. From where I sat I could see 
the white sail, and it stayed so long in one place, that 
I knew they were having fine luck, and that father 
would come home merry and hungry for supper. I 
I was just thinking what I could make up that would 
be nice, when far across the beach, like a vision in the 
distance, there swept a troop of horsemen. There 
were ladies, too, of the party; I caught the flutter of 
their riding-habits, and a faint sound of girlish laugh- 
ter came across on the summer wind. 

So that was Allan Mackenzie, and Lady Alice, and 
the rest, 1 thought, and for the first time in my life, 
Ifelta sharp pang ef discontent. Why could not I 
have been a lady riding with gallant cavaliers, in- 
stead of a poor man’s daughter, mixing up barley 
cakes for supper? I thought. But somehow, when 
the fire had burned up bright, and the cakes were 
just getting a nice brown, I caught myself humming 
a tune. 

* After all, Lady Alice has no father, and if you 
come to talk of lovers, there’s no one to compare with 
Colin Grey. 

Tramp, tramp, breaking in upon my reverie, came 
the troop of riders. I knew at once that they had 
ridden across the sands on their way home, and [ ran 
to the door, forgetting all shyness,in my curiosity. 
It was such a pretty sight that met my eyes. There 
were not more than six or seven, though at first they 
appeared to be far more. There was Mrs. Mackenzie 
herself, sitting proudly on a stately white horse, that 
pawed the ground impatiently, and chafed under her 
control. 

She was a middle-aged woman now, with iron-gray 
hair, and dark, sad eyes, but her beauty was yet sin- 
gular and striking. And there, too, was Allan Mack- 
enzie, whom I knew at once by the warm, blonde 
tints of his hair and beard, the real color of the 
Mackenzies. He was handsome and graceful, with 
an almost girlish softness of manner; the long, flossy 
beard swept his breast; his eyes were blue, bright or 
tender, as the mood was, and he wasa man of moods. 
Close at his side rode Lady Alice, a little, perfect-fea- 
tured, clear-complexioned, English beauty. I did 
not take in all the details then, but I remember that 
the exquisite niceness of her whole person impressed 
me with a sense of wonder and delight. 

Besides these, there were several gentlemen, only 
one of whom I noticed, and him only, because, while 
the rest sat still, he sprang from his horse, and lifted 
his hat to me as deferentially as if I had beena 
duchess. 

I fancied that was what made Allan Mackenzie’s 
lip curl with that careless, scornful smile. 

“ Perhaps, St. Leger, as you are down, you'll serve 
us with the draught of water that we called to beg.” 
* Certainly, if the young lady will show me where 
to find it,” he said, lifting hie pale, sallow face to 
mine. 

I led the way to the well, where he let down the 
bucket and drew it up again, and would not let 
me touch it, though 1 am sure I was stronger than 
he. He was of delicate make, and his hands were 
small and slender, like a woman’s. Presently we 
went back to the party, he bearing the water, and I 
laden with glasses. 

You are Ailie Keith’s girl, I suppose?” said Mrr, 
Mackenzie, as she gave me back the glass. “I sup- 
pose your father is proud of you?” 





For ‘you see Colin was ambitious for something 


**T don’t know, ma’am.” 


The lady was looking intently in my face. 

** You are the image of Ailie.” 

Was I? I remembered my mother with all the 
fire of her beauty gone, pale and thin, and I was 
ruddy and— i 

“ She is a little beauty, anyhow,” called out Lady 
Alice. ‘ Please come here a minute, wont you?” 

Nobody could have resisted that caressing voice, 
and I went. 

Did ever any one see such lovely hair?” she said, 
inatoneof admiring wonder. ‘‘ What makes you put 
it up so, in that ugly fashion? There! O Allan, 
look!” And before I knew what she was about, she 
had slipped out the high comb, and let the whole 
mass fall about my shoulders. 

Iturned round with hot cheeks, and there was 
Allan smiling at my dismay. But Mrs. Mackenzie 
was frowning. 

* You must put her into a picture, Mr. St. Leger,” 
cried Lady Alice, gayly. 

“ [ shall be delighted, if she will allow me,” he re- 
turned. 

‘Come, come! what nonsense is this?” said Mrs. 
Mackenzie. ‘“ Girl, you have a little beauty of your 
own, bat if you are wise, you wont use it to captivate 
your betters. Bestow your smiles and sweet words 
on some honest fellow of your own class, if you want 
to we happy.” 

It was natural enough that I should color in anger 
and embarrassment at tiiis speech, and look anywhere 
in my fusi S h my eyes fell on Allan 
Mackenzie, and behold his blonde fave hadi lost all 
its glow, and a strange, pale light shone in place of 
the careless pleasure that had tilled it. 

Mrs. Mackenzie smiled grimly at the conclusion of 
her sentence, and an awkward rileuce tell on us all, 
But, presently, Lady Alice, whose serene, gay good 
humor nothing could dampen, called out that she was 
half famished, and should never live to get to the 
Castle without a bite of something to eat tirst. 

Now I had nothing in the house but my barley 
cakes that I had made for father’s supper, but I 
brought them out, and a dish of wild honey, too, and 
you should have seen our dainty lady eat. She was 
such a petite creature, her complexion so soft, and 
her dainty bands so very tiny and fair, that I had not 
half believed she was of the mortal world, My illu- 
sions vanished. Lady Alice made such a good meal 
that: my fancy about fairies died away. 

* ] shall come.and see you again,” she said, “and 
get sowe more of your nice cakes.” 

And true enough, she did come many times during 
that summer, sometimes alone, sometimes with Al- 
lan, and once or twice with Mr. St. Leger. This lit- 
tle lady was a bit of a coquette, and yet I very soon 
saw that she loved Allan Mackenzie,‘and if she flirt- 
ed with St. Leger, or tried to do so, it was only from 
an irrepressible instinct. As for St. Leger, he used 
to sit down on the bench outside the door, and fix 
his dark, melancholy eyes on the sea, mfnding no 
more about her pranks than if they had been the 
gambols of a kitten. 

I soon found that a lady may have her troubles, as 
well as @ poor fisherman’s daughter. More than once 
Lady Alice came to me, her pretty eyes blurred by 
tears that Allan’s eapriciousness had made her shed. 
I used to think that he was so sure of her that it dil 
not suit him to be always kind. And I used to con- 
trast him with Colin, who was steady and tree, and 
then I did not envy Lady Alice. Tue more 1 knew 
of Allan Mackenzie, the less I trusted bim. With 
his mocking, sweet, tender swile—it could be all 
these—his winsome words, his blue eyes that hal a 
language of their own, it was easy for him to win 
hearts; with his faith! i t, not easy to 
pay back the love in generous measure. 

And so the gokien summer passed. It was on one 
of the first September days that Alice came to ne 
blushing and smiling, yet ready to cry inher quiet | 
happiness. Allan had spoken at lust, and the bridal 
was named for October, and the world was full of 
sunshine for the little lady. She never looked so 
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short, silky curls of brown hair around my fingers, 
and watched the bright face, and saw the smiles and 
dimples come and go, | was oppressed with a sense of 
strange, sad foreboding. 

“Don’t love him too well, dear Lady Alice,” I 
whispered, scarcely knowing why I said it. 

She looked up, a sweet pride giving her beautiful 
dignity. 

“ How should I love him too well?—my Allan—so 
noble and stately as he is. Isn’t he worthy of allI 
can give him?” 

**T hope so, indeed, I trust so, but—” 

* But what?” she said, with uneasy haste. ‘0, 
if you have any i)! stories to tell me about my Allan, 
I warn you that I sball not believe them.” 

‘No, no! But men are not like women, and if one’s 
lover were to be false—” 

I stopped, for a singular change came over her face, 
All the soft lines grew suddenly hard and cold. A 
minute, and it passed, and she laughed incredulously. 

“You should not be a prophet of ill, Margery. 
Now I suppose all the world couldn’t persuade you 
to think any ill of Colin Grey.” 

“No indeed!” 

* And yet you wouldn’t pretend to compare him 
with Allan,” she said, with pride. 

I looked up, and there they were, the two, coming 
across the sands. Colin strong and manly, and bear- 
ing himeelf with sturdy dignity, and Allan graceful, 
lithe and hand But how the conviction of 
Allan’s faithless temperament grew upon me, while 
I would proudly have staked the world upon Colin’s 
faith. 

After this season of the year, the days grow speed- 
ily colder and shorter, and the face of the coast 
changes suddenly and sadly. The sun shines, but 
the splendor has no warmth, and the sea winds have 
a sharp, keen edge, that chills to the bone. We pass 
to winter by no pleasant gradations, as in more 
genial climates, but the brightness slips suddenly 
away, and we find ourselves set down at the thres- 
hold of winter. This year the autumn storms were 
later than usual, though for weeks ominous clouds 
veiled the sky. 

At length one night father said that surely now the 
equinoctial was upon us. I shall never forget that 
night in this world, no, nor in the next. Below, the 
scene was much as it is now; the wide rim of smooth 
shingle curving from cliff to cliff, stretching far in 
shore, and broken by irregular hillocks that change 
their shapes with every shifting wind, half hid here 
by the beach grass that shook out its glistening 
lamin, and rolled before the wind like a grain field, 
and here glimmering under the crystalline, translu- 
cent water, but everywhere scintillant, glowing as if 
each separate particle were a diamond, and so run- 
ning down bright and silvery to meet the waves that 
came sullenly to the shore. All this splendor was 
brought out by level shafts of orange light that shone 
from the horizon. Above, what a sky it was! Piles 
of inky clouds, that, rising from the west, broke into 
colossal billows, and fell low down upon the sea, so 
low that the jagged edges almost swept the crested 
breakers. The wind blew with a low, disrmoal moan, 
that sometimes rose into a shriek, but loud or low, 
through it all we could hear the steady, relentless 
roll of the surf upon the beach. 

As the night came on, the wind and the thunder of 
the sea increased. Colin Grey came in at nine o’clock 
to say that signal guns of distress had been heard from 
some ship off the coast, but through the darkness 
that every moment grew more black and dense, they 
could not make her out. A set of the boldest young 
men, he said, would watch the night through for the 
chance of aiding her. 

Colin’s face was grave an earnest, as he said this, 
and for a moment I felt myself weak and faint. If 
danger there was 1 knew Colin would be foremost to 
seek it. 

He lingered a little when he was outside the door, 
as ifloth togo. As for me, I could not speak a word, 
and when at last he said, “ good-night, lassie,” ina 
softer tone than usual, I could find no voice to an- 
swerhim. Father sat on a bench by the door, and 
when I had all my night work done, 1 wrapt myself 
in a warm cloak, and crept close to his side. 

The sough of the wind and the thunder of the sea 
was now truly awful. Now and then, through the 
blackness, came big, sharp drops of rain, that hurt 
like blows. Once in a while we could hear the report 
of a gun; sometimes a shout from the cliffs, where 
half the hamlet were collected, rang out through the 
din of the elements. 

**] wish you would let me go, father!” I said, for 
the twentieth time. 

Father was foolishly tender of me, I thought, and 
wouldn’t hear a word of my going out in the storm. 
He took his pipe from his mouth now, and said: 

“ Margery, child, go you to bed now! If the ship 
comes ashore I shall be there, and you shall go, too. 
But go you to bed, and I’ll watch alone.” 

** Will you be sure to wake me, father, if anything 
happens?” I said, half inclined to obey, for I was in- 
deed stiffand weary. 

“ Ay, ay, I'll promise, child!” he said. 

And so I went in, leaving father to his loneliness 
and his pipe. There was no need for him to waken 
me, as it proved. I had just fallen into an uneasy 
sleep, that was filled with visions of ships dismantled, 
and drowning faces that appealed to me for pity, 
when a loud report, close by, startled me broad 





, awake ina moment. In a minute more I was dress- 


ed and at my father’s side. He had a lantern lighted, 
and was wrapping himself in his great coat. 

“ What is it, father? O, what is it?” 

* She has drifted down this way, and is coming 


ashore close by. Hurry, lassie, if you want to go 
with me.” 

But I was already equipped, and in a minute more 
we were forcing our way along as well as we could, 
in the face of the terrible wind. Our house was shel- 
tered by great sand dunes, and I had not known be- 
fore how terrible it was. Now, as we struggled along, 
catching our breath, and almost thrown down by the 
violence of the wind, I began to realize more fully the 
hopelessness of escape for the poor people on board 
the ship. 

When at last we reached the beach, we found a 
crowd of people, the women were huddled together 
in groups, crying and lamenting the fate of the poor 
souls in distress. A great bonfire was burning on 
the sands, and it threw a lurid glow over the faces 
about, and Jit the waves, far out, in an awful ghastly 
fashion. By it I could see the ship lying broadside 
to the shore, her masts hanging broken, and the 
waves breaking over her bows. I could even see peo- 
ple clinging to the sides of the vessel, as it rolled 
heavily about. 

“She’ll not hold together above twenty minutes 
longer,” said father, close at my ear. 

“O father! And can nothing be done?” 

While I spoke there was a shout, and then Colin’s 
voice rang out brave and clear: 

* Haul out the ropes, comrades. We can’t see 
those poor creatures go down before our eyes with- 
out an effort to reach them. Beit life or death, Iam 
going.” 

Then acheer rose. Some wrung their hands and 
wept. A few tried to dissuade him. All around 
there was great excitement. Fresh fuel had been 
thrown on the bonfire, and it blazed up with a fierce, 
red light, that made the scene still more terrible. 

Iremember seeing Colin’s pale face, noble with 
heroic resolve; I saw his eye run over the crowd, 
and I knew whom he sought; the next minute the 
rope was secured about his waist, and he was strug- 
gling with the waves. Then all was blurred before 
my eyes, and I fainted. 

“Ts there any life left?” 

The words sounded distinctly through what had 
seemed a troubled dream. I roused myself up, and 
looked about me. On the sand a few paces off lay a 
figure in a woman’s dress, drenched and motionless. 
And there was Colin bending over her. I called out 
his name ina rapture. In an instant he had come 
to me. , 

“OQ Colin, Colin! You are safe!” 

His face was very grave and pitiful. 

**O Colin, was it too late?” 

He pointed out to sta, and there, where just before 
the wreck had been tossing about, was only the waste 
of merciless billows. 

I got up and staggered toward the dripping figure 
on the sands. 

“ Ay, Margery, that’s right,” said my father’s voice. 
“T’m half sure sbe’s not dead. Neighbors, we'll 
carry her up to my house, and my lassie shall take 
care of her.” 

And my father lifted her in his strong arms—she 
was aslight, frail creature—and they laid her on an 
old sail, and carried her tenderly up to our cabin. 
One or two of the neighbors came in, and we worked 
all the rest of that night trying to keep the soul in 
the weak body. And at daylight she opened her 
eyes—they were beautiful, violet eyes, and when the 
sky is unusually soft and clear, I often think I see 
them smiling at me from its crystal wall, as they did 
then—and she took a sup of broth, and presently 
went off into a sweet, peaceful nap. 

Well, that was the beginning of my knowing Pearl, 
and to know her was just to love her, without think- 
ing about it. It was curious to see how she crept in- 
to father’s heart, because father was an odd sort of 
man, and kept his heart pretty closely shut to new- 
comers. Even cat and dog fell in love with her, and 
every old fisherman in the hamlet had a kind word 
for her. 

It wasn’t all because she was so pretty, though she 
was the prettiest creature I ever saw in my life, but 
it was her sweet, innocent ways,that you would watch 
by the hour, and never cease admiring. I longed to 
show her to the people up at the Castle. I wanted 
Mr. St. Leger to paint her picture. 

Pearl] had wonderfully soft hair that almost cover- 
ed her little figure when it was let down. I used to 
love to work upon it, plait it into beautiful, shining 
braids, and coil it around her small head. One day 
I was so pleased with the effect that I cried out: 

“O,if Lady Alice could see you just as you are 
now!” 

“Lady Alice? Who is she?” 

And then I told her about the family at the Castle, 
and Mrs. Mackenzie, and Allan, the heir—but when 
I pronounced that name, she grew suddenly as white 
as the dead, and put out both her hands with a little, 
faint cry. 

It was that very afternoon that Lady Alice came 
tosee me. I could not coax Pearl to come out, but 
Lady Alice and I sat in the doorway and chatted, as 
young girls do, and Alice told me that the trousseau 
was almost completed, and the wedding would be in 
the little church of the village. In return I told her 
all about our visitor, concerning whom she was very 
curious. 

When at last she was,gone, I went into Pearl. She 
had been watching us, [gaw, from behind the win- 
dow curtain, and when I went in she turned tome 
with a strange face. Twovividly red spots upon the 
cheeks, but all the color gone away from about the 
mouth that quivered, as did her voice when she 





said: 


“So that is the girl Allan Mackenzie is to marry?” 

I was so stupid that I did not see it all then, but 
perhaps it was partly because I was so ignorant of the 
great world’s wickedness, 

Pretty soon I found that Lady Alice had left her 

pocket-handkerchief behind her, and I knew she 
would be vexed at the loss of it, for such elegant, 
costly trifles did not come easily to her, though she 
wasan earl’s daughter. So after tea, I said if Pearl 
didn’t mind being left alone, I would just run up to 
the Castle and carry it to her. 
Tt was jast a pretty walk across the sands, all sil- 
vered by the setting sun, and then a stretch up a 
long avenue, between the trees where it was already 
dark, and I was there. A man-servant came to the 
door, and said Lady Alice was out walking; so then 
I said I would see her maid, and he showed me into 
@ little room off the sitting-room to wait for her. It 
was a very small place, just large enough and cosy 
enough for two lovers, or for two friends to have a 
quiet talk. There was along window that opened 
to the garden, all gay with bright autumn flowers; 
and towards the drawing-room there was an arched 
entrance, covered with a heavy damask curtain, that 
was now let down. 

I had been there but a few minutes when I heard 
the rustle of drapery in the drawing-room, and the 
sound of a footfall. Presently Mrs. Mackenzie’s voice 
fell on the silence. It had an angry ring init, and I 
could guess the look which accompanied the words. 

“ You provoke me, Allan, you anger me with your 
weakness. Your caprice may be pushed too far. Why 
did you let Lady Alice go off alone to-night? Do 
you mean to drive her into breaking the engage- 
ment?” 

‘‘T have no such intention,” said Allan, sullenly. 
“€ I choose to use the little freedom that is left to me, 
according to my own fancy.” 

“You are more wary than you were when you wed- 
ded that base-born wife of yours,” said Mrs, Macken- 
zie, in an indescribable tone. 

It seemed to sting him bitterly. He spoke with 
sudden fierceness: 

“ I swear to you, mother, thatI am daily tempted to 
wash my hands of this scheme of yours, and go back 
to that ‘ base-born’ wife of mine, who is as truly no- 
ble as any peer’s daughter.” 

“Do it if you choose?” she hissed. ‘Do it, and 
pay your own debts, turn your back upon your family 
forever.” 

There was a long silence. At last Allan said, 
wearily: 

“T shan’t do it, I suppose, but don’t goad me to 
desperation, mother. Iam sick of the whole thing. 
For heaven’s sake let me alone.” 

1 had been so frightened at the opening of this con- 
versation, that I trembled all over. If Mrs. Macken- 
zie found me there, an involuntary listener, I was 
not sure she would not kill me. If I could only es- 
cape unseen! In my first terror I had not thought 
of the window, but now, looking about, I saw that I 
could easily let myself down to the ground by the 
trellis that came up to the window ledge. 1 got up 
carefully, and swung out, ran through the garden, 
and so out into the open park. I was half way to 
the gate when a voice accosted me. I stood still, 
shaking like a detected culprit. 

“O, it is you, Miss Margery? And are you so 
afraid of being out after dark that you are running 
away home at that fashion?” 

I breathed more easily. It was only Mr. St. Leger. 

“1 don’t like to be out late,” I said, accepting the 
excuse he suggested. ‘‘ And somebody is waiting at 
home for me.” 

“Do you mean the waif that the sea brought to 
your door the other night? Do you know that there 
are the strangest stories afloat about her, and this 
afternoon Lady Alice whetted our curiosity to the ut- 
most. Allan was so interested that a lover’s quarrel 
grew out of it,’’ said Mr. St. Leger. 

My brain was so full of what I had heard in the 
drawing-room, that I hardly minded what he said. 

** Ts she then so lovely?” he asked, after a minute’s 
pause. He had turned and was walking with me. 

“You shall see for yourself,” I said, quietly. ; 

When we reached the cabin, Pearl was sitting be- 
side father on the bench outside the door. I think 
the very roughness of the stalwart, weather-harden- 
ed man beside her set off her soft, spirituelle beauty ; 
she never looked so beautiful, as when, at our com- 
ing, she started up with a frightened look on her face, 
and would have fied. But a second look showed her 
Mr. St. Leger’s face, and she sat down again hastily. 

As for St. Leger, his susceptible, artist soul was 
taken captive at once. Of all the victims to Pear!’s 
charms, none was so abject an adorer as he. As 
regularly as the day he came to us after this, break- 

ing aloof from all the pleasant society at the Castle, 
and content to sit for hours with the canvas before 
him, upon which Pearl’s face was gradually -impress- 
ing itself. 

“St. Leger is in love with you!” 

She smiled mournfully. 

“It is only a Jove of the imagination. When I am 
gone, he will remember me only as a dream,” she 
said. 

“When you are gone?” I echoed. 

“Yes! Ishall gosoon. But first I have a vow to 
perform!” id 

Her eyes kindled and glowed as if a flame were 
burning behind them. A wonderful, clear pallor 
irradiated her face. Half I divined the truth. What 
I had heard that night at the Castle had sunk deep 
into my heart. 

“A vow?” I repeated, wistfully, but even while I 





spoke, ail the life faded out of her countenance, and 


she sank down with a piteous sob that seemed the 
last cry of a breaking heart. But her reticence as to 
her past life never faltered, and in spite of her lov- 
ableness, there was that about her that commanded 
respect. 

Meanwhile the days flew swiftly on, happily, too, 
for it was a real pleasure for me to have for compan- 
ion a girl not so very much older than myself, and 
one 89 interesting as Pearl. Only one thing troubled 
me. That was the exaggerated admiration with 


cied that there was some sort of understanding be- 
tween them, some confidence to which I was not ad- 
mitted. I grew sore and jealous, and almost angry 
with Pearl. 

One night Colin came in after supper, and, some- 
how, I guessed that Pearl was not unprepared to see 
him. Some impulse made me get up and go out, 
leaving them alone but for father, who, to be sure, 
was ritting in his arm-chair in the corner, but who 
always dozed over his pipe of an evening, so that he 
did not count for anything. 

Presently I heard the door open, and peeping from 
the window, I saw Colin ard Pearl goout. They 
went down toward the beach, and there they walked 
up and down in the white moonlight, her hand upon 
his arm. They had not asked me to go with them. 
Was not that like lovers? 

My heart was full of passionate grief. And yet 
what right had I to complain? Colin had not spoken, 
But I was sure he belonged to me, sure until she 
came to win his heart away fromme. 1 almost wish- 
ed she had drowned that night in thesea. I could 
not trust myself to speak to her when she came in. 
So I went to bed, and pretended to be asleep. She 
came to me, and bending over, kissed me gently. 
Even then, I could hardly refrain from crying out, 
and accusing her of treachery. It was pride alone 
that kept me silent. 

In the morning my first look was into Pearl’s eyes. 
She stood by me, looking down at me with an ex- 
pression which I cannot define, but which terrified 
me. 

“ Why, Pearl! what is the matter?” I cried. 

“It is Allan Mackenzie’s wedding morning,” she 
said, in a strange tone. 

“Ah! But what is that to us?” 

She gave a curious laugh. : 

“Tt will be a brave show, Margery. The church is 
open to all, you know, and Colin is coming for you 
and me.” 

“T shall not go!” I said, remembering all. 

“Not go! But why?” 

“] shall not go!” I repeated. 

Rearl came before me, put one small hand on each 
shoulder, and looked into my face. 

“ Margery!’ 

“Well,” I answered, sullenly. 

“ Go for my sake. Itis a favor that I ask.” 

**T don’t understand,” I said, puzzled. Then 1 
eried out, that vague suspicion recurring, ‘‘ O Pearl, 
it cannot be—” } 

“ Hush!” she said, putting her hand on my lips. 

* But I must speak. I know that Allan Mackenzie 
has been married, but it can’t be—” 

At this instant Colin rapped at the door. Pearl 
had grown quite white, and thesmile with which her 
lips greeted Colin was a mere mockery. 

Colin was grave, and I was not in a mood for talk- 
ing, 80 we were a silent party as we walked across 
the sands, and up to the village church. 

The church was well filled when we reached it, but 
Colin pushed his way quite up to the front, in spite 
of my whispered entreaties, and then, nearer the al- 
tar than any except the bridal party bad a right to 
be, we satdown. Inoticed that Pearl was almost 
concealed by Colin’s tall, broad figure, and once in a 
while he whispered to her. 

A wild fancy crossed my mind that after this first 
ceremony, they two were going to stand forth and be 
married, thus putting me to shame before the world. 
But while this fancy was in my heart, Pear! sudden- 
ly grasped my hand. Hers wae ice-cold. I looked 
up in surprise and alarm, and behold the bridal 
party were entering the church. 

A band of young girls came first, who scattered 
fiowers in the path—a pretty, Old World custom. 
Then with the soft scent of orange blossoms, came a 
cloud of bridesmaids, all in white muslin, and the 
bride herself in a trailing satin robe, that made her 
look like a princess. But I had scarcely any eyes to 
spare for Lady Alice, so strongly did Allan’s face at- 
tract me. 

He was singularly pale, ana his eyes wandered 
nervously towards the door. He scarcely looked at 
the fair girl beside him, and when an involuntary 
whisper of admiration went round, he started, and 
scowled fiercely at the audience. 

The party arranged themselves, and the ceremony 
began. I noticed that the sky which had been won- 
derfully sunny had become suddenly overcast, so that 
a sombre twilight filled the chureh, and I fancied 
that Lady Alice shuddered, as if some strange fear 
chilled her. 

The whole scene impressed me with a vague sense 
of unreality. Asin adream, I heard the clergyman 
call upon any one who kad reason to forbid those 
banns to speak, or hereafter hold his peace. But the 
next instant my senses were keenly awake. For 
Colin rose in his place, and quietly forbade the mar- 
riage to proceed. 

Every eye was instantly turned in our direction; a 
storm of astonished, angry looks was levelled at Co}in. 
Isaw Allan Mackenzie glance fiercely at him, and 
take a step forward. The next instant hehad grown 





ghastly white—he had caught sight of the little fig- 
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was all in white, like a bride. 

A moment’s awful silence followed, as #): 
there and confronted him. Then Mra, M.. 
started forward, and grasped her by the sho. 

“Insolent girl! who are you?” she said, in 
whisper. 

“Tam Allan Mackenzie's wife. Allan, do ) 
own me?” said Pearl, quietly. 

He had dropped Lady Alice’s hand, and ; 
attitude of dogged defiance, bis eyebrows }. 
his face sullen and pale. 

“Tam that poor girl whom he wedded a y: 
—I was scarcely more than a child—whom he 
the cold mercies of the world, I swore to mys 
I would put him and his proud friends to 
Once I thought my purpose was baffled, but | 
threw me at your very door. Mrs. Mack. 
would have been a good daughter to you, b 
scorned me. You can never pride yourself : 
alliance with the Argyles.” 

Mrs. Mackenzie-would perhaps have spok : 
there arose a sudden cry. La‘ly Alice had fai. 

In the confusion and alarm that followe. 
and I drew Pearl away, and between us ; 
home. The strength that had upborne ber we 
She was passive and weak as an infant, All « 
lay upon my bed, where I had placed her, a; 
to me in piteous tones: 

“ Margery, do you think she loved him, th: 
I never thought of her, you know. Did she lo 
asI did? O Margery, do you think she co. 
didn’t mean'to hurt her. I wanted to puni 
ani hiscruel mother. I thonght it would be «. 
revenge, but it bas not cured my misery. 
have male her wretched. She had a lovely 
Lady Alice.” And if I had not come, she wou! 
been happy. Perhaps Allan would have be 
to her. O Margery, Margery, it would hav 
better if I had drowned in the sea that night.’ 

And so on allthelong day, But as sunset :. 
grew quiet. I thought she was asleep, and 
out to look after my household matters, 

Presently Colin came in, 

** How is she, Margery?” 

The old, jealous feeling rose again, but I st! 
and answered quietly. 

“Tam glad you are so good to her, Marge: 
said, ina moment, “You see she told me. 
story, but I could not persuade her to let me t: 
It is the first secret I ever kept from my girl, 
shall be the last. Do you know, lassie, som: 
would have been jealous. Why, Margery!” 

“Don't you love herthen?” I cried, in stra: 
citement. 

* Love her!” cried Colin. And then he sai 
never mind what he said. Whatever it was, it 
sound silly enough from the lips of an old \ 
like me, 

Well, and at last Colin went away. And a 
time Pearl bad not stirred, and I was so gl. 
sleep is a great thing when one is in sorrow. 

I went about very softly, and when the : 
things were put away, sat down by the windo\ 
my netting. It wasa gray, sullen night, mu 
this, but across the sands I could see the lighte 
dows of the Castle. There has been no light {1 
now this many a year. By-and-by I saw son. 
coming, and went softly to the door, so that he 
not wake her by rapping. It was Mr. St. Leg. 

“ Is not this a dreadful thing, Margery? It 
to kill Lady Alice. But where is she? Ma 
did you know I loved her? Colin said she was 
ing soundly, bat I could have sworn I saw he 
minutes ago on the cliff, all in white, and k 
like a ghost, as she did to-day.” 

I looked in his startled face, A terrible fear 
me. I ran tothe bedroom door and looked in. 
was no Pearl there. 

* O Mr. St. Leger!” I cried, and we both ra 
all our might across the sands, and over the 
rocks, and so climbed to the brow of the cliff. 
there was the gray sea with the foam caps o 
breakers, and something that was not foam, bi 
as pale and white, and that rose and fell wi: 
waves. 

And then Mr. St. Leger groaned aloud, and I 

ped on my knees and prayed for Pearl. And ; 

next tide brought her back to us,and we ma 

grave high up in the sands, for the people had a 

that the churchyard was not for such as she, an: 

the clergyman spoke coldly when Colin asked | 
the funeral. He was a dependant of Mrs. Macke: 

But Mr. St. Leger read 4 prayer, and it was 

October day, and the sky was fall of calm, a 

grave was secluded and peaceful. Every ye 

wind piles the sand higher and higher over he 
always the sea sings close by. 

It wasn’t long before Lady Alice went back tc 

land, saying she would have nothing todo with 

Mackenzie, and we heard that she married 

lord with a grand title. After a while the Ms 

zies went too, and the Castle was shut up. O7 

twiée it has been rented, but the people neve: 

long. For they say—but I bave already tol 
what they say, and you are incredulous. 

If I could, I should be glad to believe tha 

Pearl sleeps peacefully at last. Bat one thing 

sure of wherever she ig, ber face baunts Allan | 

enzie, and stands him and happiness. 
this, after all, was Peari’s revenge. 

Did you ask what became of Mr. St. Leger? | 

I tell you that from time to time he comes her 
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ure that cowered behind Colin. But as his eye met 
hers, it seemed to summon her from her place. Pearl 
rose, passed Colin, and glided like a wraith up to the 
altar. I had not thought of it before, but she, too, 
was all in white, like a bride. 

A moment’s awful silence followed, as she stood 
there and confronted him. Then Mrs. Mackenzie 
started forward, and grasped her by the shoulder. 

 Insolent girl! who are you?” she said, in a fierce 
whisper. 

“Tam Allan Mackenzie’s wife. Allan, do you dis- 
own me?” said Pearl, quietly. 

He had dropped Lady Alice’s hand, and stood in 
attitude of dogged defiance, his eyebrows lowered, 
bis face sullen and pale. 

‘Iam that poor girl whom he wedded a year ago 
—I was scarcely more than a child—whom he left to 
the cold mercies of the world. I swore to myself that 
I would put him and his proud friends to shame. 
Once I thought my purpose was baffled, but the sea 
threw me at your very door. Mrs. Mackenzie, I 
would have been a good daughter to you, but you 
scorned me. You can never pride yourself upon an 
alliance with the Argyles.” 

Mrs. Mackenzie-would perhaps have spoken, but 
there arose a sudden cry. La‘ly Alice had fainted. 

In the confusion and alarm that followed, Colin 
and I drew Pearl away, and between us got her 
home. The strength that had upborne her was gone. 
She was passive and weak as an infant. All day she 
lay upon my bed, where I had placed her, appealing 
to me in piteous tones: . 

‘Margery, do you think she loved him, that girl? 
I never thought of her, you know. Did she love him 
as I did? O Margery, do you think she could? I 
didn’t mean'to hurt her. I wanted to punish him 
ani hiscruel mother. I thought it would be a sweet 
revenge, but it has not cured my misery. AndI 
have mae her wretched. She had a lovely face— 
Lady Alice.~ And if I had not come, she would have 
been happy. Perhaps Allan would have been true 
to her. O Margery, Margery, it would have been 
better if I had drowned in the sea that night.” 

And so on allthelong day. But as sunset fell, she 
grew quiet. I thought she was asleep, and I stole 
out to look after my household matters. 

Presently Colin came in. 

** How is she, Margery?” ‘ 

The old, jealous feeling rose again, but I stifled it, 
and answered quietly. ‘ 

“Tam glad you are so good to her, Margery,” h 
said, ina moment. ‘‘ You see she told me all her 
story, but I could not persuade her to let me tell you. 
It is the first secret I ever kept from my girl, and it 
shall be the last. Do you know, lassie, some girls 
would have been Jealous. Why, Margery!” 

“Don’t you love her then?” I cried, in strange ex- 
citement. 

“ Love her!” cried Colin. And then he said—but 
never mind what he said. Whatever it was, it would 
sound silly enough from the lips of an old woman 
like me. 

Well, and at last Colin went away. And all this 
time Pearl had not stirred, and I was so glad, for 
sleep is a great thing when one is in sorrow. 

I went about very softly, and when the supper 
things were put away, sat down by the window with 
my netting. It wasa gray, sullen night, much like 
this, but across the sandsI could see the lighted win- 
dows of the Castle. There has been no light in them 
now this many a year. By-and-by I saw bod 


summer, and he sits with his drawing before him, 
and thinks he is making sketches. But I see that 
he is only thinking of the past times, and of Pearl. 
He is a white-haired man now, though he is not old- 
er than my Colin. The wreath upon her headstone 
he put there. Itisa heap of withered leaves now, 
but a little while ago it was as pale, and pure, and 
sweet as Pearl herself. 

And so by-and-by we shall all go, and the sands 
will cover her grave deeper and deeper, and at last 
there will be no memory of her upon the earth. 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
A LEAF OF CLOVER. 


BY KATE PUTNAM. 


Hetty Ray and her friend Madge Fisher were 
picking strawberries down in the three-acre lot. 
Their pails were nearly full, when Madge uttered an 
exclamation and ceased to pick. 

“What is it, a snake’’ cried Hetty, starting away, 
for in some respects she was a little coward. 

“A snake! no indeed, you silly child; there are no 
snakes in the meadow. Come here, and I’ll show 
you. It’s nothing that will bite.” 

Thus encouraged, Hetty approached, but failed to 
discover anything worthy of note. 

“T don’t see anything, Madge,” she said, peering 
down into the grass as if in search of some wonderful 
monster. 

“ Not there, it’s in my hand.” And she extended 
@ palm in which a green leaf was lying. 

“Only a clover-leaf!” cried Hetty, in disappoint; 
ment. ‘ Why, they’re growing all over the meadow. 
I wish the strawberries were half as thick.” 

“Well, I'll give you a pint of strawberries for 
every such clover-leaf you’ll find here this morning.” 

Thus challenged, Hetty in a trice had a dozen 
clover-leaves gathered and ready for inspection. But 
on making a comparison, her face changed. 

“ Why, I declare, if yours hasn’t four leaves!” she 
exclaimed, wonderingly. 

“Yes; you may have it, if you want to try your 
fortune, Hetty. Why, child, what are you staring 
at? Don’t you know the sign of a four-leaved clover? 
Well, to be sure! Take it up and put it over the 
door, and the first person that comes in will be your 
husband.” 

“ True as can be?” asked little Hetty, opening her 
great gray eyes in a sort of delighted amazement. 

“Why, ofcourse. If my lot wasn’t already settled, 
I'd keep it myself; but I can afford to be generous, 
and give it to you.” 

So Hetty Ray took home the four-leaved clover, to 
decide the problem of her future fate. 

As late as four o’clock that afternoon, none save 
members of the family had come through that door- 
way, and Hetty had nearly given up expectation for 
the day, when a knock startled her from her task of 
hulling strawberries in the porch. She peered out 
through the vines, to meet the gaze of two deep blue 
eyes fastened on her. Blushing a little, she jumped 
up and went forward to meet the stranger, a young 
man, rather dusty and tired-looking, with a great 
portfolio under his arm, and a travelling-case carried 
knapsack-wise, on his shoulders. 

“ Excuse me,” said he, taking off his broad hat, 
and letting the thick, fair curls tumble loosely about 





coming, and went softly to the door, so that he migh 
not wake her by rapping. It was Mr. St. Leger. 

“Is not this a dreadful thing, Margery? It is like 
to kill Lady Alice. But where is she? Margery, 
did you know I loved her? Colin said she was sleep- 
ing soundly, but I could have sworn I saw her five 
minutes ago on the cliff, all in white, and looking 
like a ghost, as she did to-day.” 

I looked in his startled face. A terrible fear seized 
me. I ran tothe bedroom door and looked in. There 
was no Pearl there. 

* OMr. St. Leger!” I cried, and we both ran with 
all our might across the sands, and over the loose 
rocks, and so climbed to the brow of the cliff. And 
there was the gray sea with the foam caps on the 
breakers, and something that was not foam, but was 
as pale and white, and that rose and fell with the 
waves. 

And then Mr. St. Leger groaned aloud, and I drop- 
ped on my knees and prayed for Pearl. And so the 
next tide* brought her back to us, and we made the 
grave high up in the sands, for the people had a fancy 
that the churchyard was not for such asshe, and even 
the clergyman spoke coldly when Colin asked him to 
the funeral. He was a dependant of Mrs. Mackenzie's. 

But Mr. St. Leger read a prayer, and it was a soft, 
October day, and the sky was full of calm, and the 
grave was secluded and peaceful. Every year the 
wind piles the sand higher and higher over her, and 
always the sea sings close by. 

It wasn’t long before Lady Alice went back to Eng- 
land, saying she would have nothing todo with Allan 
Mackenzie, and we heard that she married some 
lord with a grand title. After a while the Macken- 
zies went too, and the Castle was shut up. Once or 
twice it has been rented, but the people never stay 
long. For they say—but I bave already told you 
what they say, and you are incredulous. 

If I could, I should be glad to believe that poor 
Pearl sleeps peacefully at last. But one thing I am 
sure of wherever she ig, her face haunts Allan Mack- 
enzie, and stands betw him and happiness. And 
this, after all, was Pearl’s revenge. 

Did you ask what became of Mr. St. Leger? Didn’t 
I tell you that from time to time he comes here of a 





his forehead, ‘* would you let me come in to rest and 
drink a glass of milk?” 

“Certainly,” began Hetty, with ready hospitality; 
then, with a sudden recollection of her clover-leaf, 
hesitating in painful embarrassment, “ that is—if—if 
—I don’t know whether—” 

“Hetty, child, do stand one side, and let the gen- 
tleman come in and rest himself,” interposed Mrs. 
Ray, advancing, scandalized by this scanty welcome, 
which she had overheard. 

So Hetty, blushing more deeply than ever, stepped 
aside to let the strang gh the ominous 
door, into a kitchen cool and clean, and every way 
refreshing to the eye on a warm summer day. 

“Now just take a seat, and make yourself at 
home,” urged Mrs. Ray, bustling about for the glass 
of milk, to which she proceeded to add strawberries 
and cream, light white bread, with June butter and 
new cheese, which dainty repast she placed before 
her hungry guest, with hearty hospitality. 

“T expect you’re one of those artists they tell so 
much about?” said she, glancing at the portfolio be- 
side him. ‘“Youare? Well, now, do tell me if you 
really can hit off a person’s face natural as life, as 
you may say?” 

** Well, I can generally get some sort of likeness,” 
answered the young man, modestly. 

“ Now how wonderful that does seem! I should 
like to see it done, once, with my own eyes. What, 
have you finished? wont you have something more? 
Jf 1’d had a fire built, I’d have made you a nice cup 
of tea.”” 

“Thank you, I greatly prefer this delicious milk,” 
said he, with a smile. 

** Well, everybody to their taste. O, don’t speak 
about that,” in reply to his hint of payment. “‘ You’re 
just as welcome as the day, and we never calculate 
to seli auch a bit of food. But if it wasn’t for making 
too free, I’d ask you just to make some sort of picture 
of us. I suppose, if a body’s brought up to it, it’s no 
great trouble to do those things?” pointing inter- 
rogatively to the portfolio. : 

“By no means,” said the artist, pleasantly. “I 
shall be happy to oblige you. Is there any particular 
subject you would wish to choose?” 

“Well,” said she, cautiously lowering her tone, 
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and coming nearer, “‘ why not take Hetty? Hetty’s 
pretty enough for a picture, any day, though I say it 
that shouldn’t.” 

The young man glanced at Hetty, who had re- 
turned to her seat under the vines, hesitated a mo- 
ment, then, as if struck by a sudden thought, drew 
pencil and paper toward him, and began his sketch, 
while the unconscious subject went on with her work, 
from time to time casting shy glances at the hand- 
some stranger, from under her long, lowered lashes. 

The picture, when finished, was rewarded by the 
unqualified praise of Mrs. Ray, who, after a private 
inspection, summoned her daughter to look also. It 
represented @ young man and a girl standing to- 
gether within a vine-covered porch shading a door 
which he seemed about to enter. 

“Did you ever see anybody that you thought 
looked like that, Hetty?” asked her mother, tri- 
umphantly, pointing out the figure of the girl. 

“ Why, is it a picture of me?” she exclaimed, in a 
half whisper, tremulous with delight and surprise. 

After pondering awhile, she touched the other 
figure, and lifting her large eyes timidly to the artist’s 
face, said, hesitatingly: 

“And that ~” 

“That is I,” he answered, quietly; yet, steeled by 
experience though he was against soft glances, his 
heart beat a little faster as he met those lovely, reluc- 
tant gray eyes for a moment. 

After an exhaustive discussion of all its points, the 
treastire was carried away by Hetty, who, on return- 
ing to the lower world, learned that the stranger had 
prevailed on her mother to receive him into her 


“Down in this very meadow,” unhesitatingly an- 
swered Hetty, who suspected no danger in such a 
far-away question. 

“Thank you,” said Leighton, and then there was a 
long pause. 

“ Hetty,” he began, at length, “do you know I am 
going away next Monday?” 

Hetty did not speak, but sat pale and still, pulling 
at her hat-ribbons. 

“I wonder if you will miss me half as much as I 
shall you?” he continued. “It is quite time for me 
to go, for I had begun to feel as if I could spend my 
life here; and that would never do for a poor artist 
who bas nothing but his pencil and paints to help 
him make his way in the world. If I had no ambi- 
tion, perhaps I might please myself with what I care 
for most; but as it is—” And the sentence was fin- 
ished with a sigh. 

Hetty’s timidly upraised lids seemed to ask with 
what undefined happiness an artist devoid of ambi- 
tion might seek to please himself, but she said 
nothing. 

“JT shall never forget you, my dear little scholar,” 
he wenton. ‘‘Do you remember that picture you 
drew of me? how at first I could hardly get you to 
lift your eyes as high as my face, and how the tears 
and smiles came together, when I laughed at the 
likeness? As long as I live, little Hetty, I never 
shall part with that picture.” 

Hetty, finding that she must either speak or sob, 
summoned all her resolution, to ask, in a steady 
voice: 

“Wont you draw me a picture before you go, to 








h hold for the inder of the . The 
young man half hoped that this announcement might 
lift the sweet eyes up to his again; but he was 
doomed to disappointment, for Hetty, on hearing it, 
only looked straight before her. 

So Leighton Danforth established himself in Mrs. 
Ray’s best chamber, and pr ded to make himself 
a useful member of the family—as far as Hetty went, 
at least. He taught her to sing to his flute accom- 
paniments, read aloud to her, and guided her awk- 
ward little fingers in the management of those 
circles and straight lines so vexatious to the humble 
beginner in art. Great was their delight when 
Hetty had progressed far enough to attempt a like- 
ness of her teacher, which, utterly devoid of any 
resemblance, amid much laughter was framed and 
hung up in his room, a perpetual witness of the way 
in which beauty is sometimes slandered by pencil and 
paper. 

Leighton Danforth possessed a certain natural 
courtesy, a winning gentleness of tone and manner, 
which made him a universal favorite, and especially 
endeared him to women. As for Mrs. Ray, before he 
had been with her a week, she looked upon him as a 
son. She delighted in such companionship for Hetty, 
and when Leighton would put his light-locked head 
inside the kitchen door, with the customary plea for 





ber you by, Mr. Danforth?” 

“ Haven’t you any picture of mine?” asked Leigh- 
ton, turning his eyes on her. 

“Yes; but that one you drew because mother 
asked you: I want one all my own, drawn just for 
me, with your name on it.” 

“TI doubt if I could refuse you anything, Hetty,” 
said the young man, with a grave smile, while, moved 
by a sudden contradictory impulse, the girl half 
wished that she had asked nothing of him. 

Supper was nearly over, when Leighton an- 
nounced, hesitatingly, as if willing to defer the 
speaking as long as possible: 

“Mrs. Ray, I find I must leave you on Monday.” 

“Next Monday?” cried the surprised matron, 
“and to-day is Saturday! Why, I thought you cal- 
culated to stay into September?” 

“TI did hope to do so; but I got letters to-night 
that make it important fot me to be in New York as 
early as next week. I ought to think it good news, I 
suppose, but I half hate anything that takes me 
away from here,” he added, almost gloomily. 

“There, Leighton,” remonstrated Mrs. Ray, ‘‘ you 
know we ought to take both good and evil from 
-whence it comes; and I’m sure I’m as glad of any- 
thing to your advantage as if I was your own mother. 
All the same, it’s no use to pretend we shan’t miss 





the girl's society on some sketching ramble, what 
the press of work, it would go hard but the good 
woman could spare Hetty for the pleasure. 

So the days passed on, and one August afternoon 
the pair went for clematis down into the “‘ three-acre 
lot,’? where Madge Fisher had found the four-leaved 
clover, which, by this time, Hetty, simple child, had 
completely forgotten. After gathering as many of 
the clematis trails as they could both carry, Leighton 
threw himself down on the grass to rest. 

* This pulling off the clematis vines from the trees 
is breathless work,” said he. Then looking about 
him, at the after-growth from the first mowing, he 
continued, abruptly, ““Why, this is a clover-field, 
isn’t it? Now, little Hetty, look out for a four-leaved 
clover, and we’ll take it home with us for a sign.” 

These words, recalling her own experiment, sent 
Hetty into a state of blushing embarrassment which 
constrained any words. The young man turned his 
head, surprised at receiving no answer. 

“What is it?” said he. “Ah, Miss Hetty, now 
you look exactly as you did when I firstsaw you, and 
you gave me so inhospitable a welcome—half-shy, 
half-determined. I have often thought of it since, 
do you know, and meant to ask you why you were so 
unwilling to let me enter the house.” 

‘I wasn’t unwilling,” said Hetty, faintly. 

“Ah, the little lips almost refuse to utter such a 
wrong story! How can you think to deceive me, 
Miss Hetty? We artists get to read faces like books.” 

Hetty did not say a word, and after a pause, he 
continued: 

“What was the reason you did not wish me to 
comein? Did you take a dislike to me?” 

“No,” said Hetty. 

“Was it anything connected with me? Ah, it 
was, I can tell from your face. Let me think; when 
I first spoke to you, you were cordial, like your real 
self; then, as soon as I approached the door, you 
grew cold and constrained; but when I had fairly 
crossed the threshold, your manner was as sweet as 
it has been ever since. Now, what was there be- 
tween the porch and the kitchen to cause such a 
sudden change?” 

Poor Hetty sat aghast. ‘This skillful analyzing, 
these quick deductions, seemed, to her simple mind, 
like a species of second sight, and troubled her with 
a fear of the discovery of her secret. 

“Had you hidden anything away by the door?” 
he asked, fixing his eyes on her downeast face. 

“J—I don’t like to talk about it,” said truthful, 
troubled Hetty. 

“Don’t you? Then 1 wont vex you any more. 
Only you wont mind telling me where you picked 
those delicious strawberries you were hulling, when 
I came, that day?” 





you dreadfully. What Hetty’ll do without you I 
don’t know.” 

Poor Hetty could not run up into her little room 
to cry, because she had the dishes to wash; but the 
suppressed impulse made her hands tremble so that 
she dropped one of the best teacups on the kitchen 
floor, breaking it into a dozen pieces; an accident for 
which her mother forbore even to blame her, seeing 
that the child was really suffering from the anticipa- 
tion of losing her kind companion of the last few 
months. Singularly enough, as it would seem to 
those ignorant of her uncalculating nature, Mrs. Ray 
had never dreamed that such companionship, fascina- 
ting as she herself knew it,could be dangerous to Het- 
ty, whom she always looked on as a child, and whose 
present trouble she fancied only a child’s trouble. 

The work done, Hetty went out into the porch and 
sat down. She felt very lonely, for her mother had 
stepped over to see a neighbor, and Leighton Dan- 
forth was nowhere in sight. Then she thought in 
how short a time he would be gone forever; and just 
then the tears brimmed over, at the very moment 
that a figure appeared in the doorway. Hetty dashed 
away the drops hastily, and shrank into the shadow. 

“Sitting here all alone, Hetty?” said Leighton’s 
voice. ‘ What have you been doing?” 

“T--I have been watching the moon,” gasped 
Hetty. She was new to evasion, and felt herself 
grow very hot and uncomfortable in the utterance of 
this half-truth. 

“May I come and watch it with you?” he asked, 
softly. ‘After to-morrow night, who knows when I 
may sit here again? Hetty,” he went on, suddenly, 
‘do you want to see the picture I promised you?” 
And from the portfolio in his hand he took a drawing, 
which he held before her, leaning over her shoulder. 
To Hetty’s eyes it looked, line for line, the same pic- 
ture which he had done at her mother’s request, on 
that afternoon of their first meeting. 

“ Bat you said you would draw me another,” cried 
she, sadly disappointed. “I had this one before.” 

“This is not the same as yours,” said he, with a 
half smije. “Do you think, little Hetty, that an 
artist cannot copy his own drawings? Look here!” 
And removing his hand, he displayed, written un- 
derneath, the words: “ The Four-leaved Clover— Part 
First.” 

After one glance, Hetty’s head went down in her 
hands and stayed there, while her trembling form 
betrayed the difficulty with which sobs were re- 
strained. Leighton hesitated tor a minute, then, 
going around, tried to remove one of the small hands 
that clung so tightty. 

“Dear Httle Hetty,” said he tenderly, “‘ don’t you 
care to look at the other picture? Here it is; look 
up!” 
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3} Gradually the clasp relaxed, there was an evident 


struggle between curiosity and confusion, and at 
last the sweet face was lifted. 

“ The Four-leaved Clover—Part Second” represent- 
ed the same two figures standing in the same vine- 
shadowed porch; but this time his arms were about 
her, and her fair little head drooped on his shoulder. 
At the sight, Hetty burst into instant tears. Leigh- 
ton came nearer. 

“ My little love,” said he, “ why should you cry? 
Would it make you so unhappy?” 

“N-no,” gasped foolish, honest Hetty, through her 
sobs, ‘* not if—if it was really so.” 

The next instant it was “ really so.” 

Cannot one imagine Mrs, Ray’s motherly delight 
on learning that her dear Leighton was to be to her 
a@son indeed? It was almost like being herself en- 
gaged a second time, to witness the happiness of the 
two lovers. 


A FORTUNE IN A NAME. 











CHAPTER I. 

“As if we didn’t know how we spelled our own 
name!” angrily exclaimed my wife. “ Did we always 
use the finale? They seemed to be very particular 
about that!’ 

* Ours isn’t a case like that of Browne or Smythe,” 

| I observed, a little nettled. “The Satterthwaites 
never did spell it without the e. Try it—it looks pre- 
posterous.” 

‘ Besides, we really might not have been permitted 
to have a grandfather! When I said I knew that 
your grandfather spelled it so, they grew quite ex- 
cited, and asked, could I prove you ever had a grand- 
father who wrote his pame 80? I only wish you had 
been at home.” : 

I tried to soothe my wife by assenting that it was 
very mysterious, and that the persons who had made 
these odd inquiries did not appear to have been over- 
polite. I, however, made a pretence for going back 
to glance round the entrance-hall, anxious to see 
whether this was some new metropolitan device for 
occupying the attention of the female members of 
households, while petty felony was perpetrated. I 
was relieved to find that the proper number of extra 
articles of attire were sti]l hanging upon the pegs; 
our two best umbrellas I was glad to notice safe in 
the stand; nor had the dog-mat been rolled up and 
conveyed away. It did not appear that the inquisi- 

tive persons were thieves; but if this was reassuring 
in one sense, it was perplexing in another. I deter- 
mined, therefore, to put a further question or two to 
my good little Letitia. 

“ How many persons were there?” I asked. 

“ Two.” 

* Do you recollect how they were dressed?” 


0, they were dressed pretty well; dark clothes, 
something like yours. One wore spectacles, I re- 


collect.” 

**Did they say they wanted me to sign anything?” 

“‘No; and I hope you will do no such thing,” was 
eagerly added. 

“T meant that perhaps they were going round with 
a parochial memorial—somebody wanting a new gas- 
lamp in the street, or something of that kind,” I ex- 
plained, sitting down to the tea-table with as light 

7 an air as I could assume. “ Very likely, however, 
they are somebody from the church; we have a fresh 
clergyman, and they often collect information about 
the inhabitants. Generally two make the visitation 
in company, and generally one of them wears 
spectacles.” 7 

** Nonsense!” was the decisive answer, the flow of 
tea into my cup being prematurely arrested. ‘“‘ Would 
the clergyman have your name printed in a book? 
or if he had it printed in the rate-book, would he 
have any need to send here about it?” 

I informed Letitia that they did not print tbe rate- 
books; but she had before mentioned a book in con- 
nection with these inquisitive individuals, and the 
recalling of that fact quite upset the easy conclusion 
Ihad been attempting in my own mind—namely, 
that the visitors were simply upon some such com- 
mon-place errand as I had just hinted at. The 
further information I elicited from my wife on this 
point, only made the whole affair more strange. 1t 
was a rather large book, she said (though I made out 

that, in her excitement, she was not at all reliable in 
this particular; once she asserted that it was the size 
of the house-keeping book, and then again that it 
was as big as the Illustrated London News); it was a 
volume bound in crimson, she added, with gilt letter- 
ing on the back, and also upon the sides, and it 
appeared to be printed in close double columns. I 
had seen advertisements announcing that certain 
persons kept a printed record of heirs of property in 
chancery, and of unclaimed dividends at the Bank of 
England! ‘Trying, by a cynical laugh, to sneer down 
in my own imagination the wild suggestion that the 
inquiries had some connection with matters of this 
kind, I asked if the individuals had a legal look—did 
they seem as though they wanted the successors to 
an estate? 

“] thought of that at first,” quickly said my wife; 
“but lawyers are educated men, and one of these mis- 
P d words. Then, dear, who is 
there on your side that has property likely to go a- 
begging in that way?” 

“If,” said I, feeling that this latter remark was not 
one to be directly met, “uneducated persons come 
here asking impertinent inquiries about me, show 
them to the door at once.” 

* But there is something in it,” followed up Letitia. 





London, and what was your occupation. They were 
as urgent about what your business was, as about 
the final e.” 

* I wish I could satisfy them as clearly about the 
one as the other,’ I remember muttering to myself in 
reply. 

“I didn’t tell them anything about it, excepting 
that, when they asked if you had ever been con- 
nected with the manufacture cf drain-pipes, I said 
certainly not.” 

* Drain-pipes!”’ 

“Yes. Ihope that was not a pretexti—Why did 
you start?” inquired my wife, with a very nervous 
air. “It is the duty of a husband to be candid with 
his wife.” 

“ A pretext!’ I, in turn demanded. “‘ Whatever can 
you be thinking of?” In saying which, I happened to 
upset the toast. ‘ You know that I never had any- 
thing to do with the manufacture of drain-pipes, and 

you also know that I have no secrets from you.” 

“Then drain-pipes is not a slang word, meaning 
something else? I am sure you ought not to have 
any secrets, no matter how grave they were; for if 
you had in any way been imprudent, you know I— 
She paused, with a tear coursing down each cheek. 

This was making the thing rather serious, and my 
anger was fast rising against this couple of unknown 
inquisitors, who had come with their preposterous 
inquiries, sowing the seeds of apprehension, though 
fortunately, not of distrust, in my wife’s mind. I 
may explain here that I had not long before removed 
to London with my wife from a remote part of the 
country, in the not very wise hope of pushing my 
way in a commercial circle into which I had been 
offered a certain degree of introduction. I, however, 
found that book-keeping by double entry was an art 
already known in the metropolis; and that in fact my 
services were by no means so indispensable as I had 
fondly hoped to find them. Owing to one disappoint- 
ment and another, I was beginning to think of turn- 
ing my back upon the inappreciative capital, the call- 
ing in of a broker to No 3 Acacia Road, Camberwell, 
having already presented itself to my mind, when on 
returning in the evening from a not very successful 
journey citywards, 1 was met by my wife at the door 
with the news I have related. 

‘I do think you would not keep a secret from me,” 
sobbed Letitia, later that evening. ‘‘ You are sure 
you are not entangled in any way?” 

Entangled!” I recollect echoing. 

“ Drain-pipes! It sounded so very curious!” 

“ When these fellows come to-morrow,” I indig- 
nantly answered, “‘I will make them explain that I 
am not entangled in any way; and, having done that, 
I shall feel tempted to kick them out of the house, 
for their audacity in coming here at all to unsettle 
your mind.” 

I submit that I had a justification for falling into 
ill-temper; for my wife had told me this pair of im- | 
pertinents had announced the intention of presenting 
themselves again at my house at halt-past ten o’ clock 
on the following morning! Before going to bed that 
night, I went carefully over the premises, to see that 
windows and doors were safe; for I had heard of 
burglaries being planned in some similar fashion. 


CHAPTER II. 


ABOUT eleven o’clock on the following forenoon, 
my prediction, uttered half-an-hour before to my 
wife, that we should hear no more of the fellows, was 
flatly falsified. They arrived! I had the advantage 
of inspecting them beforehand as they came up the 
short walk through the small garden at the front, 
Letitia having triumphantly observed them fromt he 
window as they turned in. They were middle-aged 
men, well-dressed, but certainly looking neither like 
lawyers nor church curates; and, of course, their 
being burglars was now out of the question. Who, 
then, were they? I had time to notice that one of 
them did carry a large red book under his arm. I 
confess to feeling a little agitation, but 1 rallied when, 
upon their being introduced into the room, I found 
they both were at least as excited as I was. The 
latter of the two, the one who wore spectacles, took 
the lead, and after making a rather clumsy apology 
for renewing the intrusion of the previous day, he in- 
formed me that his name was Hill, and that that of 
his companion was Black. Those cognomens, certain- 
ly, were pl th. He then turned to 
Mr. Black, and received from him the red book, 
which, as soon as it was opened, I discovered was 
nothing more terrible than the newly-published 
edition of the Post-Office Directory. Referring to a 
column under the heading “8S,” my attention was 
directed by his finger to the entry “‘Satterthwaite, 
R., Acacia Villas, Camberwell ;” which, truth to tell, 
I was rather surprised to find given there so ac- 
curately. 

“That,” mildly said Mr. Hill, “I believe is your 
name? And you spell it with the final e, as there 
given?” 

“Yes; but I wish to know why you are making 
these inquiries?” I, in reply, demanded. 

“If all turns out well, we have a business proposal 
to make to you,” answered Mr. Hill, scrutinizing me 
over, instead of through his glasses. 

“ Business?” broke in my wife, unable to restrain 
her excitement. ‘ Has your coming anything to do 
with property left to us?” 

“No,” they each said, and both shook their heads, 
as if they regretted that it had not. Then Mr. Black 
pursued the conversation, and, at the first sentence, 








“They wanted to know how long we had been in 








I identified him as the one whom Letitia had de- 


never was in the drain-pipe-making line,” he eagerly 
remarked ; “‘ but would you mind going into it?” 

“ Drain-pipe making! I know nothing whatever 
about it; and if I did, I have no money to risk insuch 
speculation.” 

“Quite right,” encouragingly remarked Letitia. 

‘* There are many schemes started in London, we 
know, but we are not intending to mix ourselves up 
in any of them.” 

**We should not want you to find any money,” 
hurriedly explained Mr. Hill. ‘We would do that.” 

“You would find the money?” 

Yes,” they both quite unhesitatingly replied. 

“Then what is it you. want me to do?” I asked. 

** Only to be about the premises;” and Mr. Black 
grinned. ‘ But, first, we should want you to turn 
your attention a bit to pipe-making. Will you do it? 
Will you—” 

Mr. Hill no doubt perceived my bewilderment, for 
he turned to his companion, and, addressing him, 
said they had better put the thing more plainly be- 
fore me. His friend, in spite of his excitement, obedi- 
ently yielded, and falling back a pace, Mr. Hill again 
came to the front. He stated, in just so many words, 
that he and Mr. Black were thinking of starting 
in the business of manufacturing drain-pipes, and 
they would be glad, if their further inquiries were 
satisfactory to make me their partner! 

“T agree with you, Letitia,” I said, a negative hav- 
ing impulsively escaped from her the moment the 
last word was out.—* My wife,” I added to Mr. 
Hill, with what was no doubt a sage shake of the 
head, “ had an uncle who was ruined by a partner- 
ship—” 

* But we would make you safe in any way you 
liked to name,” boisterously broke in Mr. Black, 
whose excitement d to be i ing 

“If there could be any arrangement made at a 
fixed salary,” suggested Letitia, “‘that would be 
another thing.” 

“ But I know nothing about the business,” I again 
reminded them all. 

“Tt is absolutely necessary that it should be a 
partnership,” emphatically said Mr. Hill. 

“ Certainly,” repeated his friend. 

‘* Then there is ar end of it.—The whole matter is 
altogether unintelligible,” I added, after a minute’s 
pause on both sides. ‘‘ You must pardon me, but 
either you are making some great mistake, or you 
cannot be in yoursenses. You come to me, astranger 
in London—” 

“That is just it,” put in Mr. Black, rubbing his 
hands gleefully. ‘Your lady told us you had no 
relatives here.” 

“ One who knows nothing of drain-pipe making,” 
I went on. 

‘Exactly ;” and Mr. Black chuckled. 

‘** Offering yourselves to find the money.” 

“Every penny of it,” said Mr. Hill, in his turn, 
growing eager. 

* And asking me to become your partner —” 

* But you will not do anything of the kind,” severe- 
ly added Letitia. 

Mr. Black and Mr. Hill, looking both a little em- 
barrassed, retired to the hearth, and there held a 
whispered talk, I glancing at my wife in stark amaze- 
ment, and she signalling to me to remain quite firm 
in the matter. The secret conference did not. occupy 
more than a couple of minutes; then Mr. Hill, as be- 
fore, became the spokesman. He said their proposal 
would naturally seem a curious one, and they could 
not just then explain it more fully; but to satisfy me 
that they were in earnest, they would at once give me 
twenty pounds, if I would promise not to go into 
partnership with anybody else in the drain-pipe- 
making business. I mentioned to Letitia to leave 
the room, and myself made a slight detour, 80 as to 
get within reach of the fire-irons, as being the best 
available weapons of defence. Themen, it was clear, 
were madmen, escaped from some asylum. 

You are a gentleman,” very complimentarily said 
Mr. Black; “and we’ll take your promise. We was 
the first to come to you, and if you’ll say you wont go 
into partnership with nobody else, we know you 
wont.” 

“ Here is the money,” tersely added Mr. Hill, strok- 
ing out flat upon the table four five-pound Bank of 
England notes. They certainly had a newish look, 
but the paper seemed to be of the white, shiny, crisp, 
genuine kind. “We will see you again in a day or 
two,” he went on, “when we shall have matters 
more in shape. It is all perfectly right, and weshall 
be able to make you see your way in the affair. We 
understand it to be a promise, and there is the 
money ”—pushing the notes towards me. 

“How can I take money in any.such way?” I de- 
manded in perfect astonishment. ‘ I never 80 much 
as dreamed of going into partnership. I tell you 
again I know nothing at all of drain-pipes.” 

“That doesn’t matter; it will all be right,” sooth- 
ingly answered Mr. Hill, waving the money from 
him. 

“ I know everything about pipes,” enthusiastically 
said Mr. Black, grinning, and coming near to me. 
“But you must turn your attention to it, just to 
answer questions. If you could hit on any alteration 
yourself, it would be capital; if it wasn’t for the 
better it wouldn’t much signify, so as it wasn’t for 
the worse much. To call it an ‘improved pipe’— 





“No, but you might alter the old one without in- 
juring it much,” said Mr. Hill.—“ We will not detain 
you longer ;’’ and he bowed himself towards the door. 

“ The old pipe!” 1 mechanically repeated, starting 
after them as they both withdrew, each repeating 
that they would svuon communicate with me again. 

Iand Letitia, with the money lying between us, 

fronted ther in utter bewilderment; then 





one 
we spontaneously rushed to the window, and watched 
our ext dinary visit down the garden-path. 
We could see that they were closely conversing; 
and as they turned about to shut the gate, they had 
a look of satisfaction on their faces, like men who had 
just completed a gratifying transaction. 

“T am not to go into partnership with anybody else 
in the drain-pipe-making business, and one of them 
believes I shall discover an improvement on those 
articles!” I repeated, summing up the proceedings. 

“ Perhaps the notes are forgeries!” suddenly sug- 
gested Letitia, her womanly suspicion rallying. 

We, however, found that they were not counter- 
feits, for I at once went out and changed them. 
They were the easiest twenty sovereigns I had then 
ever earned; afterwards, I earned many more just 
as easily. 





CHAPTER III. 


Ir was my wite, not I, who invented the new, im- 
proved syphon-pipe! But I will explain how it bap- 
pened. The individuals who had sostrangely selected 
me-out of the millions of the population of London as 
their prospective partner, followed up the matter 
most determinedly. It was impossible for me to 
escape becoming a manufacturer of drain-pipes. As 
for understanding the affair, that was out of the 
question; but it was evident it was no hoax—at any 
rate, 1 could not be the person hoaxed. Messrs. Hill 
and Black, in subsequent interviews, repeated tliat I 
was not to put any money into the venture; and, to 
remove my lingering hesitancy, they even suggested 
that what property I already possessed might be 
settled upon my wife, to prevent its being made liable 
by the partnership. It would have been an absolute 
flying in the face of Provid to have resisted the 
matter beyond a certain limit; but I and Letitia 
exercised every possible prud The agr 
of partnership proposed was sent down in draft to a 
relative of my wife’s, who was an attorney, and he 
pronounced it to be entirely safe and satisfactory, al- 
though, according to it, I was not only to be a part- 
ner in the concern, without its costing me a penny, 
but I was to be the head of the firm! I at last 
mustered courage, executed the agreement, and bold- 
ly embarked in the pipe-manufacturing business, 

The early proceedings of my partners were on a 
piece with this eccentric beginning; it would not be 
wise commencing on any large scale, they said, until 
1 had hit on some improvement in the constraction 
of those pipes! In the first instance, small premises 
were taken by them in the Kentish Town district, 
and there I was practically initiated into my new 
business. A variety of the grotesquely shapen pot- 
tery, in its completed condition, was procured for my 
inspection; also, all forms and sizes of moulds, to- 
gether with a quantity of dirty clay, for the purpose 
of my prosecuting my experiments. I will not detail 
my labors under the superintendence of Mr. Black, 
and the additional oversight of Mr. Hill; whatis more 
to the purpose is, that Letitia every morning duly 
accompanied me to this queer laboratory. Whether 
she was afraid it might turn out to be a deeply-laid 
plot for kidnapping me, and so depriving her of her 
natural protector, I cannot say; but every day she 
insisted upon visiting Kentish Town along with me, 
and there sbe remained for just as many hours as I 
had the patience to be Black’s pupil, alternately 
sitting and standing, with her hands in her muff, and 
an expression of wonder on her face, amidst the 
heaps of wet clay and piles of dusty moulds. After 
this had gone on for four or five days, and as Mr. 
Black was once more repeating his not very lucid 
explanations of the theory of the joints of drain-pipes, 
Letitia (who was always very quick in seizing any- 
thing) made a suggestion in the way of a triviul al- 
teration, which my partners instantly snatched at, 
ungallantly giving me the credit of it. I know now 
that the modification was in reality no improvement 
at all; indeed, it rather tended the other way, as 
making fractures more likely. But Mr. Hill and Mr. 
Black were fully satisfied with it; they at once took 
the formal steps for registering the design, and 
announced that we were now in a position to begin 
business in earnest. 

Nor was this simple talk. We shifted our quarters; 
quite an extensive place by the side of the river, 
some distance below London Bridge, being taken; 
workmen were employed ; materials of all kinds came 
pouring in; and it seemed to me that we instantly, 
80 to speak, launched into a brisk trade. My part in 
it was the very smallest, so far as practical service 
went; I was, as Mr. Black at the outset promised me, 
the gentleman of the concern. All that fell to me 
was to sign letters and saunter about the place, 
occasionally answering to my name in case of persons 
calling upon busi This, however, app d to 
be quite sufficient duty to satisfy my easy partners, 
both of whom, the one in the commercial department, 
and the other in the practical management of the 
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that would be the thing,” he added, chuckling im- 
mensely at some idea of his own. ‘ You’ll soon hit . 
on an alteration I know.” 
“ You mean that you believe that I shall invent a’ 
new drain-pipe!” I echoed in despair, looking from 
him to my wife, whom I found gazing with an air of 
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profits; gold was in the perspective as well as honor 
in the present. 1 and Letitia felt as if an El Dorado 
had suddenly discovered itself at our feet. Now and 
then, curious flashes of suggestion came across me; 
some of the letters we received appeared to intimate 
that we had been in business much longer than I 
knew we had; and a few other things set me puzzling 
not unfrequently. I had had enough, however, of 
that kind of dissatisfaction, and I checked it as much 
as possible; but suddenly the explanation came! 
Matters had gone on in this inconceivably prosperous 
fashion for some six weeks, when one afternoon an 
elderly gentleman, his face crimson, eyes flashing 
with fury, gray moustache bristling in every hair, 
came stumbling into the small counting-house where 
I was. Thrusting aside the workman who had 
guided him thither, he pressed forward to the desk; 
there he steadied himself, placed his eye-glasses on 
his nose, and visibly turned of a wrathful pallor, in 
lieu of the angry crimson, as he surveyed me. 

“*O, you are he!” was his first exclamation, accom- 
panied rather than followed by a sneering laugh. 
“Who are you—what do you say your name is?” 
he boldly demanded. 

* Satterth waite,” I answered, in wondering voice. 

“lt isa talsehood, sir, and you know that it is!” 
thundered this choleric gentleman. ‘“ There is but 
one family of us, and every one of them can be traced. 
Itis « villanous conspiracy, but it shall not succeed. 
1’ll track you, sir; the mask shall be torn from you. 
I'll find out who you really are!” 

**T am Ralph Satterthwaite,” I repeated. 
inquiry is needed ; that is who I am.” 

“Ralph! O yes sir, we understand it!” and be 
seemed nearly choking with his passion. ‘It is like 
your spoiling the syphon-pipe by an alteration, and 
then registering it as an improvement—‘ Satterth- 
waite’s Improved Pipes!’ Not content with Satterth- 
waite’s, but Satterthwaite’s improved! sed ha!” he 
added in a horrible laugh. 

“1 do not understand this at all,” I was beginning, 
but I could get no further. 

*‘ You very soon shall understand it!’ he roared, 
shaking his eye-glasses at me. ‘‘ I wished just to see 
you befure commencing proceedings, and though I 
knew you were an impostor, I did nut expect to tind 
you so impudent. You are worse than that rascal 

~ Black, and I only’wish I could hang him: hanging is 
too good, sir, for you!’ 

“ Whether or not Mr. Black is a rascal, sir, /am 
not; and I will not be abused in this way,” I shouted 
above his voice. ‘‘Do you mean to say I have nota 
right to my own name?” 

*¢Q, I shall explode!” he said, now shaking both 
fists, his countenance nearly black with rage. 

“ My name is Satterithwaite, and I come from —; 
mentioning my native place. 

“ You persist in it to my face!” he gasped, with an 
air of genuine astonishment. “I had thought of a 
mere injunction from chancery, in the first instance; 
but now, sir, it shall be an indictment against you all 
for conspiracy! The most severe punishment the law 
can give, that you shall have! —Ah, you thieves I 
only wish I cuuld include you,” he shrieked in a fresh 
access of fury, as, in turning about, he caught sight 
of the staring workmen, who had been attracted by 
the noise, and were assembling in the yard outside 
the oftice, commanding a view of us through the glass- 
door. ‘* You knew it was robbery, and every one of 
you ought to be transported.—I know you—I know 
you!” he repeated, nodding as he spoke to some 
among them; and I observed that most of the men 
seemed to recognize the speaker, two or three of 

them giggling as they slunk away. 

“T, in turn, wish to know who you are, sir?” I 
asked, following him towards the door. 

“Who I am?” he echoed, again confronting me. 
‘Do younot know me? Jam Ralph Satterthwaite!” 
he thundered. 

“ And do you make drain-pipes?” I next inquired, 
for a clear light began suddenly to break in upon me. 

“What do you mean? Are you going to pretend 
to be mad?” and he glared at me. 

“Stay, while 1 fetch my partners,” I said. As 
chance would have it, both Black and Hill were out 
of the way. 

‘‘ Your partners!” he sneered. ‘I shall do noth- 
ing of the kind,” he went on, striding away. ‘This 
hole of a place shall very soon be tumbled about your 
ears, and all of you in jail, please God! At any rate, 
you! Satterthwaite,eh! you'll have to prove that in 
court, my fine fellow. Ha, ha!” He pretended to 
laugh, disappearing through the front shop. 

A few questions put to the workmen (who, in 
answering, laughed sarcastically, as if they under- 
stood my ignorance to be pretended) fully 
me how matters stood, even before going in search of 
Mesars. Hill and Black. No doubt, the reader also 
now understands it clearly enough. For a genera- 
tion past, there had been a firm of drain-pipe manu- 
facturers in London of the name of “R. Satter- 
thwaite & Co.,” known all over the country; and 
the general public had doubtless been led to consider 
our works a new establishment of the old house; the 
announcement that Satterthwaite’s ‘improved’ pipes 
were there manufactured, possibly giving them the 
further impression that it was the new headquarters 
of the firm. Messrs. Hill and Black appeared to 
have been expecting this explosion, for the former 
only smiled, and the latter grinned when I communi- 
cated it to them. 

“ Neither chancery nor any other court can say 
you are not at liberty to trade in your own name, 
because it happens to be that of another person as 
well; we had a legal opinion upon that point before 
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“Of course not. Either that, or he must buy us 
out,” chucklingly added Mr. Black; “and as far as 
I go, he’ll have to pay stiffly for it.” 

Iand my “ partners ” had aquarrel. I need not go 
into the particulars of it. There was not much credit 
due to me for resenting my entanglement in what 
was only one remove from a fraud. Any praise I 
was entitled to, I did not get from them; they said I 
must have known they did not force a gratuitous 
partnership on me for nothing. I soon saw that 1 
was ina fix. The legal deed of agreement between 
us existed in spite of me; and Messrs. Hill and Black 
bad taken good care to have it drawn in a way which 
made my withdrawal entail a pecuniary penalty 
which was altogether out of my means. 

Letitia, when I took home the news, in the first 
instance informed me that she had foreseen some- 
thing of the sort from the very commencement; but, 
in the second place, the good creature set about 
helping me to devise how best to deal with the case. 


—— 


CHAPTER IV. 


“Tf this be true,” said my amazed prototype, lean- 
ing on the desk in his grand office, filliping with bis 
fingers at the copies of registers of births and deaths 
and other documents relating to my family lying 
before him; “if he is a Satterthwaite, what is to be 
done?—How many more of you are there, sir?” he 
demanded turning from his lawyer to me. 

lL informed him that I was the only male surviving 
in our branch of the family. 

‘But there might have been a dozen of them!” 
querulously said the other and greater bearer of the 
Satterth waite designation, his glance going back to 
the attorney. 

“It is very lucky there is but one,” answered that 
gentleman. ‘If, as you say, there had been a 
dozen, there is but one perfectly safe way of dealing 
with the matter.” 

‘““Why ”—and the speaker gavé himself an angry 
shake—“ we shall have to take you into the firm, sir! 
You will have to become a partner in our business!” 

Once more, I was being forcibly laid hold of as a 
partner, and again being thrust, willy-nilly, into the 
profitable drain-pipe manufacture! But I had not 
reached this satisfactory stage without some trouble. 
After the explosion of the mystery as related in the 
last chapter, it was easy enough to learn fall particu- 
lars about my high and mighty namesake, so newly 
and strangely discovered. I was told that he was 
reputed to be nearly a millionaire, and his name was 
beginning to be whispered in tion with high 
civic dignities; but, unfortunately, I found that he 
was as obstinate as he was wealthy and reputable. 
I presented myself at his extensive works in —— 
Street Borough, and was shown to the door before I 
had uttered six words. It was in vain that I sent 
him through the post a detailed account of my part 
in the transaction. Possibly, he did not read it; at 
any rate, I received no answer, but instead, I was 
duly served with a citation to appear before the 

judges of her majesty’s court of chancery to show 
cause why I sbould not be restrained from using the 
style and title of ‘‘R. Satterthwaite & Co.”—that is 
to say, I was to be put on my trial for calling myself 
by my own name! Messrs. Black and Hill, mean- 
while, carried on the business as before, and seemed 
to lose very little of their equanimity. I could not 
keep away from the place, which exercised a kind of 
fascination over me, and in my angry conversations 
with them, I learned that, before definitely propos- 
ing their terms to me, they had obtained vouchers 
of my baptism, etc., formally proving that I was 
myself, and nobody else. Armed with this evidence, 
they allowed the prcceedings of justice to take their 
course, coolly informing me that I should see things 
in the right light, they knew, in the end. I at length 
called to my aid my wife’s relative, who was learned 
in the law, and finally, he, I, and Letitia, visited my 
prototype’s lawyer. Luckily for everybody, I found 
him more accessible than his client. My wife’s 
relative had brought with him certificates of different 
registers, which so far satisfied his non brother, 
that, at the last it, the ch yp 
were stayed; and ultimately, I had the ieee of an 
interview with the great man in his counting-house, 
returning his call upon me in mine! 

“Hill and Black are, of course, thinking of being 
bought out,” quietly remarked the lawyer, following 
up the conversation already given. 

“Not a penny for Black!” shouted Mr. Satter- 
thwaite, undergoing another explosion of rage. His 
passion seemed much more bitter against Black than 
against Hill, the reason of which I subsequently 
learned to be, that the former had been his foreman, 
having only left the works, in consequence of some 
dispute, a fortnight or so prior to his presenting 
himself at my house. Mr. Hill, it turned out, was a 
mere money-lender, with whom Black had formed 
an acquaintance. 

** Leave both of them to me,” soothingly said the 
lawyer. ‘It is a very clever dodge; but I will see 
they do not make so profitable an affair of it as they 
are thinking.” 

“It isn’t a very profitable affair to me,” muttered 
the sharer of my name, contemplating me with any- 
thing but a pleased expression of face.—‘‘ I see now 
you have got the Satterthwaite nose,” he added, 
mentioning it half indignantly, as though I ought 
not so to have presumed in the shape of that feature. 
“It is clear the brother of my father’s father always 
remained the wild scamp he was at starting. In- 
stead of going abroad, as the family understood, he 
slunk into your part of the country. That must be 

















@ began,” mildly said Mr. Hill. 


The d tary evid Letitia’s relative had 
been fortunate enough to light upon made this 
pretty clear. I did really belong to the- same stock 
as the great pipe-maker. A brother of his grand- 
father, who was supposed to have gone out of the 
country, had either not shipped himself at all, or 
else, for some unexplained reason, he had returned 
unknown to his relatives, and settled in a far off 
nook of the country, where he married, I now being 
the sole male representative of this branch of the 
family. 

“Come along, sir; I must introduce you to my 
son,” resumed the head of ‘the Satterthwaites, trying 
to mollify his tones. ‘“‘Ido not blame you; you do 
not appear to have known what you were doing: 
although it does seem incredible that you could have 
lived anywhere in this country without hearing of 
Satterthwaite’s pipes.” 

I, as respectfully as possible, again asseverated my 

inexplicable ignorance upon this point. 
“ Well,” he continued, leading the way to his son’s 
separate office, “it seems you are one of us, and we 
must make you junior member of the firm. I made 
my money out of my brains; you have found your 
furtuve in your name, sir.” 

“You ought to make the clever fellows who pub- 
lished the Post-Ofice Directory a handsome present 
fur. ferreting out your name so accurately,” whis- 
pered the lawyer, poking me in the ribs good- 
humoredly. ‘‘ Black and Hill would see it in the 
new edition, and that suggested this cnte trick to 
them.” 

I was duly introduced to Mr. Satterthwaite’s 
son, and if he received me a little coolly, there 
was nothing very unnatural in that; any more 
than there was in the female members of the 
family subsequently bearing th lves somewhat 
patronizingly towards my good Letitia, who had in 
the meantime recollected, though I had quite for- 
gotten it, that she always predicted matters would 
turn out satisfactorily. Messrs. Black and Hill did 
not, after all, make a great profit out of their part- 
nership with me. They had reckoned upon a little 
more unscrupulousness on my part, fancying equal 
cupidity would have led me to fall in entirely with 
their views, and zo had not fixed the penalty for my 
breaking up the firm high enough. The lawyer 
explained that a suit at equity would have fully 
relieved me from the partnership without any forfeit ; 
but after calm reflection, Mr. Satterthwaite thought 
it was better, now matters had gone as they had 
done, not to make the affair any more public than 
could be helped. The lawyer, however, found out 
that, by a strict construction of the wording of the 
deed, I was entitled to a return of one-third of the 
money I had to pay down, it having to be shared 
among all the partners. He also took good care to 
mulct Messrs. Hill and Black pretty well on the 
remainder, by some very ingeniously contrived costs 
and expenses. 

Both I and my wife, I may add, are on a better 
footing with our great namesakes now; for, as luck 
would have it, I one day did in reality what that 
rascal, Black, first shammed that I had done,—the 
improved Satterthwaite’s pipe now in use, I am 
proud to say, was my inventi I,h ver, will- 
ingly admit that I found my fortune in my name. 














SINGULAR SUNDAY OCCUPATION. 

A writer on the subject of ‘“‘ Benevolent Blun- 
derers,” in Good Words, an English publication, 
gives the following. tof some obstacles in the 
way of a religious life, which will be likely to strike 
most readers as novel: A lady had gone to visit a 
young couple of the better class of the poor. They 
had as yet no children, and the husband being a 
stoker on a railway, they were above the reach of 
want. Under these.circumstances it seemed to their 
visitor that they might have attended to their relig- 
ious duties, at least to the extent of going to church 
on Sundays, and she ventured to hint as much to the 
young woman who was standing idly at her door. 
* Will you please: to walk in till I show you some- 
thing?” was the woman’s answer ; and she conducted 
her visitor into the little kitchen where her husband 
sat by the fire. He had just come home for half an 
hour to have his tea, and was watching the kettle 
with the most absorbing interest. He was, of Course, 
in his working clothes, and his face and hands were 
of a deep oily black, after the manner of stokers. 
“ Now ma’am,” said the woman, pointing to iim, 
“ you see that there man; that’s my husband, and 
I’m bound to do a part by him, aint 1?” “ Surely,” 
said the blunderer, anxious to uphold the duties of 
matrimony. ‘ Very well, then; would you like to 
know how I pass my Sundays? a hing of he! 
Never a blessed moment has he to wash himself 
through the week. Out early and late, and half the 
night too. And blacker nor any crow all the while. 
Well, on Sundays it’s fitting and proper he should 
try to look like a Christian if he can, so he sets me 
to it after we has our breakfast, with a bucketful of 
soap-suds and a scrubbing brush, and I rabs at bim 
off and on all day till my arms ache, and he aint 
much better than he wor; and then, alter we has 
our tea, he says to me, ‘Come Sally, have another 
try, there’s a brave wench,’ and I goes at him again, 
and sluices him down, till you’d think a born nigger 
ud come out white; and if you believe me, ma’am, 
when I polishes him off with a dry towel afore we go 
to bed, he’s only a light brown after all!” What was 
to be said to such stubborn facts; especially when 








TWELVE MONTHS OF MY LIFE. 
IN TWELVE CHAPTERS. 


BY GODFREY TURNER. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


THE letter was for Miss Ashenhurst, but Miss Pol- 
lard, who was nearest the door, took it from the 
servant, and handed it to Sylvia. 

“It is from Dr. Strong!” said the little lady, drop- 
ping into the nearest chair, and opening her round 
eyes in wonderment. And I heard her murmuring 
while Sylvia read the letter: 

“Advice about Mattie—not time to call—does not 

approve of her walking about the garden with a 
crutch. He might have waited till to-morrow, and 
spoken to me.” 
But Sylvia sat grave and silent, with the letter 
spread on her knees. She looked so shocked that 
even I began to feel surprised, and Miss Pollard went 
red and pale, and twitched at the lappets of her little 
widow’s cap. 

** My dear,” she said, looking at Sylvia with tears 
in her eyes, “ we are naturally anxious to know what 
is the matter. Pray set our minds at rest by assur- 
ing us that this is not danger, or worse. If it is ill- 
ness, he may recover; but tell us that he is not dead, 
my dear—tell us that he is not dead.” 

I do not think Sylvia heard, for she took no notice 
of the little spinster’s speech. 

“ Well,” she said, slowly and thoughtfully, “I 
never dreamed the poor man was 80 seriously in 
earnest.” 

“Tn earnest about what?” I said. 

“Why,” said Sylvia, ‘it is not fair to tell, but I 
am so much astonished that I cannot hold my tongue. 
You must both promise me to keep thesecret. Well, 
then, here is a proposal of marriage from Dr. Jacob 
Strong—kind, good, simple man that he is!” 

I glanced at Miss Pollard. She sat bolt upright in 
her chair in speechless dismay; but presently she got 
up all trembling and most piteous to behold, and 
came across the floor to Sylvia. 

“‘Miss Ashenhurst,” she said, “ will you allow me 
to look at the envelop? These mistakes have been 
known to occur. He may have been writing to you 
also about Mattie, and may have put yours into my 
cover, and mine into yours.” 

Sylvia looked at her first in surprise, and then a 
comical look, half compunction and half amusement, 
came over her face, 

“Miss Pollard,” she said, ‘“why do you suppose 
that this letter was intended fur you?” 

“ Miss Ashenhurst,” said Miss Pollard, ‘‘I have 
heard of such things as flirts, who have fooled many 
women, but I do not believe that a respectable man 
like Dr. Strong, with a high reputation in the coun- 
try, would be capable of making love to two ladies at 
onee. My. dear, I know that I am a middle-aged, 
ordinary woman, and should never dream of entering 
the lists with a young and beautiful creature like 
yourself; but when first one letter and then another 
comes dropping into one’s lonely life with words of 
love and comfort that one never thought to hear; 
when, in spite of one’s silence and slowness to believe 
in the change, these letters keep perseveringly coming 
to one’s fireside; then, my dear young lady, even at 
my age, one will begin to forget one’s wrinkles and 
common sense, and to look forward to events which 
one would have laughed to think about but a short 
time ago.” \ 

Sylvia looked up at the bright proud little simple 
face, then dropped her head abashed, and said: 

“Miss Pollard, I am very sorry indeed. I should 
never have done it if I had foreseen how things were 
to turn out. I hope you will furgive me, but it was I 
who sent you those letters.”’ 

“My dear, no!” said Miss Pollard, mildly, feeling 
in her pocket, and producing a note. ‘‘ These came 
from Dr. Strong, Mattie will assure you. You may 
compare the handwriting if you wish.” 

And the little spinster opened her letter with 
trembling triumphant fingers, and seemed to feel 
herself happily fit to cope — this new piece of quia- 
zing fro:a Sylvia. 

*T am very sorry, Miss Pollard,” repeated Sylvia, 
“but I copied the writing, having a letter of Dr. 
Strong’s in my possession. That note was written by 
me, as well as all the rest you have received. It was 
@ silty hoax.” 

Miss Pollard stood folding at her letter for some 
moments, then seeming to take in the trath, dropped 
the paper in Sylvia’s lap, and moved away quickly. 
She kept her face turned from us as she crossed the 
room to the door, but I could see the cruel quivering 
of the contracted face, and I grieved for the kind 
little wounded heart. By-and-by, she came back 
equipped for departure, with her bonnet put on the 
wrong way, the deep silk curtain dipping over her 
patient eyes. 

“Thank you, my love,” she said, when I put it 
straight. ‘I had no wish to see the foolish face in 
the glass, and I did not feel it wrong. It does not 
much signify.” 

Then she went up to Sylvia, and held out her hand. 

“ Good-night, Miss Ashenhurst,” she said, “ and [ 
hope you believe that I forgive you. I know that old 
maids have always been sport for the young, and per~- 
haps it is natural that they should be so. We have 
all our crosses to bear, and I nourish no ill-will, For- 
get, if you can, the humiliation you have caused me 





‘the good woman finished with the ‘able 
argument, “So you see, ma’am, them as wants to 


this ing, and be a good wife to Dr. Strong.” 
“Tam very sorry | pained you,” said Sylvia; ‘ but 








it; and I now have to pay for it!” 


live religion, had best not marry 4 stoker.” 


I am nut going to marry Dr. Strong.” 
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“ Not going to marry him!” echoed Miss Pollard, 
and now at last her meek eyes began to kindle fire. 
“Dr. Strong is not a person to be played with and 
thrown aside.” 

* Perhaps not,” said Sylvia, carelessly. She was 
tired of the conversation, and was not going to sub- 
mit to be lectured. But Miss Pollard would not 
overlook the doctor’s wrongs 80 easily as she had done 
her own, 

**Miss Ashenhurst,” she said, her whole little 
person quivering with indignation, ‘‘ you have done 
wrong, you have done very wrong. Doubtless you 
have been at a loss for amusement, but the sad 
humbling of one foolish woman might have been 
enough, without the grieving of a worthy heart like 
that which has been offered to you, and which you 
so carelessly fling away. I am speaking to you freely, 
Miss Ashenhurst, because I am angry. Your con- 
duct since you came here has been most unworthy; 
your behaviour with Mr. Elphinstone, in spite of his 
engagement to Mattie, is talked of in the village. 
Such ways may do for London, but they are not 
admired in simple places like Streamstown. I shall 
bid you good-night, Miss Ashenhurst. I have not 
been so angry for many years. I am sorry I have 
had to speak to you so plainly. Good night, Mattie, 
my dear, and I wish you could contrive to infuse a 
little of your honesty into your friend.” 

And with this the little lady bounced out of the 
room, and out of the house. 

It seemed a long time after she had gone before 
Sylvia spoke tome. While Miss Pollard had talked 
of herself and the doctor, Sylvia had sat studying the 
carpetand tapping her foot. When Miss Pollard said, 
‘Your behaviour with Mr. Elphinstone,” Sylvia’s 
face had flushed crimson, and she had lifted her head 
to speak angrily. When Miss Pollard said, “in spite 
of his engagement to Mattie,’’ Sylvia’s dilated eyes 
had fixed themselves with an absent look of perplex- 
ity on the opposite wall, while gradually the indig- 
nant glow faded from her forehead, her cheeks, and 
her lips, and she sat paler than I had ever seen her, 
studying the carpet as before. 

It seemed five minutes before she spoke. I dare 
say it was not so long. 

“ Mattie,” said she at last, “‘ what was it that fiery 
little woman said about Luke?” 

I had never felt such a coward in my life before. 
T had never been so utterly at a loss to know what to 
say. 

“Did you not hear what she said, Sylvia?” I 
stammered. 

“Had I been sure 1 heard rightly, I should not 
trouble myself and you with the question,” returned 
she so sharply, it hardly seemed possible it could be 
Sylvia who was speaking. ‘ You do not seem to wish 
to repeat what she said. I thought she spoke of an 
engagement between you and Luke. She or I must 
have been wrong. It is not possible that such an 
engagement could exist.” 

“Tt is quite true. Such an engagement has existed 
for the past six months. I ought to have told you 
about it,” said I, stabbing her involuntarily in my 
trepidation. 

*“ You ought to have told me about it,” she echoed, 
laughing, with a spasm of pain upon her face. 
“‘Hear her! How coolly she says it. She ought to 
have told me about it!” repeated Sylvia, leaving her 
seat with a passionate spring, and standing at the 
window, her back to me. 

_ Sylvia,” began I, pleadingly, ‘‘ how could I know 
that it was anything to you?” 

She made a little frantic gesture of impatience. 

“ Mattie!” she cried, ‘‘you have got me on the 
rack, but why need you torture me more than is nec- 
essary? Stay, though!’’ she added. “We may as 
well speak out, having said so much already. You 
think that during your illness I have employed my- 
self by ‘setting my cap,’ as they say, at Mr. Luke 
Elphinstone, and that I am now disappointed. Is 
not that what you believe?” 

“T will not say anything, Sylvia,” I said. “ You 
have no right to oblige me to accuse you against my 
will.” 

“I thank you for your generosity,” she said, bit- 
terly; “but I will have the truth. What have you 
thought? What have you believed? Miss Pollard 
spoke of talk in the village. What have they dared 
to say? What have you heard? [I will hear it from 
some one, 80 you may as well tell me.” 

“T heard some remarks from the servants,” said [, 
“which I treated as idle nonsense, and silenced at 
once. I saw you and Luke sitting by the burn 
together this afternoon, and I spoke to Luke about 
it.” 

“You spoke to Luke about it,”’ she echoed ina 
choking voice. It seems as if she could not clearly 
realize the meaning of what I said, unless she repeat- 
ed my words. ‘“ You spoke to Luke about it. And 
what did he say?” 

** He acknowledged that he had flirted a little,” I 
said, ‘‘ and the matter as a jest.” Then there follow- 
ed a long silence, while Sylvia stood in the window 
with her back to me, and the twilight gathered about 
her light figure. 

At last she turned to meagain. She was strangely 
flushed, and there were traces of suffering on her 
face. One could scarcely have recognized the gay 
pretty Sylvia. 

“* Why did you keep your engagement a secret from 
me, Mattie?” she said. 

“ It was Luke’s desire,” I said. “I promised him 
not to tell you of it till he gave me leave.” 

‘*T see; and then he behaves as he has done, and 
then he tells you that I have joined with him ina 


silence between you and me, and he is right enough 
th-re. But I will tell you this much, Mattie, Luke 
asked me to be his wife before ever he could have 
been a lover of yours. Did I not tell you one day 
that at the time I promised to marry poor Dick, I 
liked another better than your brother? That other 
was Luke, and he knew it.” 

I was not surprised to hear this. I had guessed 
something of it before. 

* He left me in great grief and anger,” Sylvia went 
on, “but he came to me again one day last spring. 
He told me then that he had become a wealthy man, 
and he urged me to pay a visit to the mill-house. I 
think I told you before how I was starving for a little 
love in those days. I had just had a snubbing that 
very morning, and I was particularly lonely and sad. 
I believed it was in all sincerity that he led me to be- 
lieve that he still had the hope to win me for his wife. 
I gave him a note to you, saying I should come, and I 
came.” 

“Which note he never delivered,” I thought, 
remembering her unexpected arrival; but I let that 


“You may have mistaken his manner, Sylvia,” I 
said. 

**Mistaken!” she said. ‘*O, you meek Mattie, 
how quietly you take all this! You are not a bit 
jealous, not a bit indignant. For shame, Mattie, to 
give your promise to a man you care nothing for! 
But it is a wise age. I should have thriven on my 
own wisdom before now, if Providence had not or- 
dered things otherwise. If Luke were not rich, 
richer than that dashing soldier who was here this 
evening, looking as if he thought you an angel, in- 
stead of a mercenary little piece of clay, you would 
have nothing to do with him, not you. Gracious 
heavens! whata pair of icicles you will be! But, 
Mattie, we will go to Eldergowan.” 

I was lying on a couch, and I had turned my face 
away from her. I could not bear to see her flashing 
eyes. The bitter gayety of her voice was cruel 
enough. “Poor Sylvia,’? I thought, and “ poor 
Mattie!” and “0O, why would not Luke return to his 
old love?” 1 had nothing to say aloud on the instant, 
and when I thought of something, and turned my 
head, Sylvia was gone. 

I got up stairs. Passing Sylvia’s door, I listened, 
and fancied I heard asob. But it was not likely. I 
could better imagine her with still that angry flush 
on her face, and that dry light in her eyes, sitting 
proud and straight with her head high, than broken 
down and weeping. I thought it sore and hard that 
she might not be Mattie, and I might not be Sylvia, 
and free. 

My room was full of silence and the cool green 
twilight, the stars twinkling serenely above the dim 
trees without, the window open, and all the out-door 
perfumes coming in. I hid my eyes in my arm on 
the window-sill, and felt my mother mourning over 
me. “Kind mother,” I sighed, “you get little 
rest, for every day I am in sadder straits!” 

I heard heavy feet coming along the gravel. My 
father, Mark, and Luke all came up the walk togeth- 
er. They were giving good-night before the door, 
when a light foot went down the stairs, and I saw 
Sylvia appear on the steps. 

“A note for your mother, Major Hatteraick,” said 
her clear voice, and a little white waif went fluttering 
down into his hand. 

‘Mattie and I shall be delighted to go to Elder- 
gowan.” 

I saw Mark’s swift bright glance upward; but I 
retreated from the window, and laid myself trem- 
bling on my bed. 


CHAPTER IX. 


I SLEPT little that night. During the first hour 
after I laid my head upon my pillow I assured my- 
self that I could not go to Eldergowan. But as the 
night advanced, my ideas changed. For Sylvia’s 
sake, I must dare to go. Did 1 not owe her some- 
thing for the wrong that my silence had done her? 
I knew her secret now, and, knowing it, could I 
selfishly shut the door of her escape from the mill- 
house? Having given up her situation to come to 
me, she had no home ready to receive her upon a 
day’s notice. Icould not send her to Eldergowan 
alone, and did 1 refuse to accompany her thither, 
how cruel and capricious would not my conduct 
appear? O yes, for Sylvia’s sake I must go, and 
while there I would be honest and brave. Suffering 
lay before me, whichever way I turned; and if in it 
I could include a benefit to another, would it not be 
well? With the stars shining in at one’s window, 
and dim boughs sleeping solemnly against the sky, 
it is easy to be heroic between the hours of dawn and 
midnight. And then, having made up my mind, I 
thought I should sleep, but the glamor of a brighter 
sun than ever shone over the mill-house crept under 
my eyelids. The thought of no after-sorrow could 
keep down a thrill of joy at the surety that to-mor- 
row I should see Eldergowan. But it was a feverish 
joy, struggling with fear and anguish. The lonely 
wheel of the beetling-house purred dolefully all the 
night, and the cocks crowed sad and shrill in the 
dawn. 

I went down to breakfast in the morning, the first 
time for many weeks. Luke was sitting in the win- 
dow, with a flushed angry face, screened from the 
room by a newspaper. I heard Sylvia’s laugh before 
Lopened the door. She was already in her place at 
the head ot the table, in her white wrapper and nose- 
gay. She was paler than usual; and when she 
stopped laughing for a minute, I saw a darkness 














Loe. flirtation. He trusts toa woman’s pride for 


face. But she went on laughing again, and when 
she laughed there was nothing to be observed about 
Sylvia but glow, and gliiter, and enchantment. She 
was chatting to my father and putting him in a good 
humor, as she could do better than any one else, 
although when away from the charm of her presence 
he always spoke of her with a grudge. I could not 
clearly see a cause for her excessive mirth, though 
the subject of their talk was a pleasant one. Sylvia 
was extolling Major Hatteraick, and expressing her 
delight at the prospect of going to Eldergowan. 
** He’s a very fine fellow,” growled my father, in 
his blunt way, “and he is old enough to be thinking 
of taking a wife. He seemed very anxious to get you 
to his mother’s house. When you go to Eldergowan, 
Miss Sylvia, I think you ought to stay there.” 
Sylvia laughed another gay peal, and clapped her 
hands softly together in a rapture of fun. 
‘*Would you give the bride away, Mr. Gordon?” 
she said. ‘And O, what a pretty place Streamstown 
church would be for a wedding on asummer morn- 
ing, with the sun coming down through all the little 
colored windows on our heads!” 
“T tell you what it is,” said my father, with sudden 
warmth, “you and Mattie get married on the same 
day, and we’ll have such doings as shall make the 
country wonder. The workpeople shall have hol- 
iday, and the wheels shall rest. Eh! Miss Sylvia?” 
At this moment I asked Sylvia, rather sharply, for 
a cup of tea, and Luke flung down his newspaper and 
came over to the table with a biack frown on his 
face. Something had put him in a very bad humor 
that morning. Sylvia seemed the only one who ap- 
preciated my father’s joke. 
My father left the room first, and Sylvia followed, 
singing a little catch as she closed the door. I has- 
tened out also, but Luke stopped me. 
“ What is the meaning,” he said, “of this sudden 
visit to Eldergowan?” 
“The meaning is,”’ I answered, looking him full in 
the face, ‘“‘ that Sylvia wishes to go, and of course, I 
am going with her.” 
He turned his back to me, and began to fidget with 
the blind, on pretence of drawing it up. 
“* Why does she wish to go?” he asked. 
I was silent for some moments, not knowing how 
to answer this question. I watched his nervous 
fingers playing with the cord of the blind, and won- 
dering at him, I felt that he was false, but I could 
not understand him. 
‘““Why does she wish to go?” he repeated, im- 
patiently. ; 
“You can best answer that question yourself,” I 
said, at last. 
He wheeled round suddenly. ‘You have broken 
your word,” said he; ‘‘ you have told her of the en- 
gagement between you and me.” 
“ Yesterday,” I said, ‘you gave me a good char- 
acter for truth. Iam sorry to say I kept the secret; 
Miss Pollard enlightened her by accident.” 
“When?” he said. ‘ Since yesterday evening?” 
“ Last night,” I said. 
** Meddling old fool!” he muttered under his breath. 
Again I looked at him, wondering at the unac- 
tabl ess of his conduct. 
“Luke,” said I, “if you knew what I am think- 
ing of you now, you would give me my liberty at 
once.” 
He smiled at me, with a sort of admiration in his 
his eyes. 

“There is a great deal of the child about you yet, 
Mattie,” said he. ‘ What is your terrible thought?” 

*T have been hating you,” I said. 

** That is nonsense,” he said. “I never did you 
any harm that you should hate me.” 

** You have done me harm,” I said, “ a great deal; 
and you have done Sylvia harm.” 

“‘ Has she complained to you?” he said, with sud- 
den anger and triumph struggling in hisface. Justat 
this moment Sylvia passed under the window, to pick 
lavender from a bed close by, tolay amongst the 
linen she was packing in her trunk. A startling 
change passed over Luke’s face when she appeared ; 
he flushed up to the forehead, and his lip quivered. 

** Four years ago,” he said huskily, ‘‘she cost me 
bitter suffering. Ihave been trying to punish her, 
but she is as heartless as ever. Let her go as she 
came. She shall not intefere between you and me. 
You are too good for me, Mattie, I know you are; 
but 1 will not give you up, nor your father.” 

He rushed out of the room and down the path to 
the bridge, without once looking at Sylvia, who was 
coming in with her lavender; and we saw no more of 
him till after our return from Eldergowan. I fol- 
lowed Sylvia, who had passed him, smiling, on the 
steps. When I arrived upstairs, her door was locked. 
I knocked, and there was no answer. Afterwards, 
when I coaxed my way in, she was packing her trunk 
with a dark face, and very few words for me. Good- 
by had been said to our friendship; she could not for- 
give me. 

I found Elspie in my own room, waiting for me in 
triumph, with a pile of white muslins, colored cam- 
brics, dainty laces, bright ribbons, shoes with rosettes 
on them, and pretty morsels of jewelry which she 
had taken from my mother’s old casket, and rubbed 
up with her kindly hands till they sparkled again 
in the sun. Her bairn had been covered up in ugly 
black the last time she went visiting, said Elspie; 
this time she should be as gay as a garden of posies. 
She took a simple delight in watching me dress my- 
self in white, and tie a rose-colored ribbon among my 
curls, She had little bits of gold and diamonds fur 
her ears and throat; but “‘ yon braw ring o’ Luke’s,” 
she said, ‘“‘has the bonniest glint o’ them a’.” I 








round her eyes, which was something new in her 


the folds of my gown. I could not but see that these 
bright garnishings had made me a different creature. 
Little black Mattie might sit ia the corner and cry 
over her sorrows; but this shining young woman 
looked like some one fit to be loved, some one with a 
right to walk out into the summer sunshine, and 
stretch forth her hand for her share of human happi- 
ness. And again the fruitless question, “‘ Why had 
not I been Sylvia, why had not Sylvia been me?” 
rang its sharp changes on my heart; while Elspie 
chuckled and admired, hoping Mr. Luke would come 
back to take just one peep before I went off in my 
glory. 

I was surely mad that day as we drove out into the 
wreathed and scented midsummer world, along the 
sunny roads, under the arching trees, and between 
the blossomed hedges, mad with the madness of nine- 
teen years, from whose hands trouble drops of its 
own weight, while joy fills them with flowers at a 
moment’s notice. 1 was mad to tremble with ecstasy 
when we turned into the avenue of Eldergowan, and 
the scent of the wild orange-blossoms stole to my 
senses; maddest of all when Mark Hatteraick hand- 
ed me out of the carriage, and I stood by his side on 
the gravel, with the dear old house beaming down 
on me, with its sunny windows, and puffing welcomes 
from all its thrifty chimneys, with bright faces flash- 
ing out of the open door and down the steps, with 
voices of delight ringing, with dogs leaping and bark- 
ing, and Mark holding my hand longer than he need 
have done, and looking at me and my pretty dress, 
my gay bonnet, and miy little gold things, till I could 
not see for blushes, and got so dizzy, I did not know 
who was speaking to me at this side or that, but an- 
swered all at random and in confusion. 

It was I who, instead of Sylvia, should have sat in 
the carriage, cold and pale as if happiness were dead, 
and we were drfving to its funeral, tricked out in 
gala garments for a mockery. It was I who should 
have stood gravely indifferent, looking around with- 
out interest, like one setting lonely foot on an alien 
land,—I who should have said, ‘Thank you, Major 
Hatteraick,” stiffly, and talked to the sweet-faced 
old lady at the top of the steps without tremor or 
effusion. Sylvia was the stately banished princess, 
with her trouble wrapped about her in dignity; but, 
alas! I was only like a poor little caged mouse 
running gleefully back to its hole. 

We did not find Eldergowan the quiet place I had 
left it two months before. There was more lively 
stir and bustle, more coming and going of visitors, 
a@ freshened vividness of coloring about the whole 
house; some water-color paintings from this year’s 
exhibition, and some new pink linings for the chintz- 
chalis curtains in the drawing-room, a tall crystal 
tazza for piling up pyramids of flowers on the hall 
table, a noble “‘ Diana robing ” to fill a nook on the 
gossip’s landing, and be hung with the flitting 
jewels, showered through the colored window by the 
sun of sunny afternoons—little novelties like these, 
the fruits of a visit of Major Hatteraick to London, 
gave the place an air of being newly swept and 
garnished, as if in preparation for new scenes of 
delight, which the remaining summer days had yet 
in store. And gayeties already were projected,. 
promising more excitement, if not more pleasure, 
than might be expected to be found in dreamy 
saunters in the garden, nutting rambles in the 
woods, and story-telling gatherings on the steps at 
sunset. The Eldergowan I had known had passed 
away, With my black gown and my peace of mind, 
and I could be thankful for visitors, for bustle, for 
many eyes; many voices, trom amongst which one 
would not be missed, if it sometimes failed and 
dropped away; for much fun which could keep 
laughter on the lips, let the heart be ever so sore. 

For my little flash of delight faded away from me 
like a streak of winter sunshine, and every night I 
asked myself, why had I come again to Eldergowan 
to wreck my life utterly for the sake of one who had 
already, in such a little while, exhausted the sorrow 
which I had looked upon with sympathy and awe? 
Thad ded her trouble and thought it fathomless, 
and, behold! the shallow fountain was already 
dried up. For Sylvia’s fit of hardness and gloom 
passed off in a few days, and she threw herself into 
every plan of amusement with a zest and merriment 
that made her a favorite with every one she met 
with. She was queen of every festival, dance, and 
picnic, what not: She had but to lift her little 
finger and any one was ready to do her will. Who 
would not love her—gay, witty, melting, willful, with 
only that fierce hard look for me when nobody was 
by? 

Sylvia was at enmity with me, yet it was only at 
times that I cried out the injustice that she was 
heartless and suffered nothing. I, who knew her, 
saw the hectic on Ler cheek, and heard the discord in 
her voice. She suffered in the singing of songs, in 
the pauses of the dance, at night when her door was 
shut. 

Our rooms opened out of one another, but the door 
between us was kept fast closed. I vould aot have 
dared to creep to her bedside, saying ** Poor Sylvia!” 
And I knew she would sooner have thrown dust upon 
my head and sent me wrapped in a sheet to do 
penance on the highways, than have turned the 
handle of that lock and stolen an arm round my 
neck, whispering courage in the darkness. She was 
at enwity with me, and she did not disguise it. I 
had wronged her once in my secret engagement to 
Luke, and again it seewed that I bad offended in the 
attraction that kept Mark Hatteraick by my side. 
I often wondered whether it was in a spirit of 
coquetry that she desired to draw his homage to 
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other eyes could see, and, regarding me with angry 
contempt, was endeavoring to punish me. But one 
night at last she did visit me in my room. 

There was full moon that night, and no strangers 
were with us. Sylvia sat out on the steps with a 
light scarf round her head, singing softly in the 
pauses of the nightingales. One song after another 
made the night more still, till all the moonlit world 
seemed intent on listening; the soft greenish air on 
which the scents hung breathless, the yellow light 
sleeping on the house front and on the flats of the 
steps, the velvety shadows that lurked about the dim 
wrapt trees. First we had passionate ballads, and 
then, dreary melodies on which the very soul of 
melancholy had spent itself. Now the clear, mellow 
voice soared among the stars, which seemed to flash 
and reverberate fur sympathy, and now it fell softly 
to the level of the roses, with a special cooing note 
for the little baby-buds folded under the mother- 
leaves close by. 

Mark was smoking somewhere in the walks out- 
side, and we had no light in the drawing-room. 
Mrs. Hatteraick had fallen asleep on a couch, and I 
was resting on another in the window, from which I 
saw the dimly swelling swards with a faint glory 
hovering above their breasts, the shadowed woods 
lying with dusky shoulders against the stars, and 
the notches of light and pools of shadow that exag- 
gerated the grotesque carving of the stonework 
outside the window. 

“Mattie!” whispered Polly, pulling my arm. 
“They are making butter in the dairy. Come and 
print some little pats.” 


spreading @ shawl over my feet. ‘ Mattie has a 
headache. Come along, and I will make pats with 
you.” And the little girls left me alone in quietness. 

Just then, Sylvia, who had been lingering about 
the open hall door, sat down on the steps and began 
her singing. By-and-by, I saw a dark figure emerge 
from the trees, and Mark came towards the house. 
Through the open doors, I heard Sylvia saying to 
him on the steps, ‘‘ They are all asleep in-doors, and 
I am trying to amuse myself.” Then she asked him 
a question. Did he ever hear a song called so-and- 
so? No? Well, then, it is very pretty; it went 
like this. And so she went on singing, and he re- 
mained listening. Sometimes the song ceased for a 
minute or so, and I heard her voice in speaking tones. 
I grew restless—the room was hot, the couch hard. 
I would go away to bed. I passed out to the hall, 
where the fresh air and moonlight came freely 
through the open door. I stood in the shadows and 
saw astriking picture,—Sylvia, sitting on the steps 
like a beautiful yellow-haired gipsey, with her light 
dress gathered about her, and a half-faded scarlet 
kerchief looped under her chin. Mark leaned 
against the opposite railings. 

“©, you do not like that,” she said, breaking off 
abruptly in the middle of a refrain, and looking up 
brightly. 

“ Yes,” he said, with his good-natured smile, “ it 
is very sweet; goon.” 

The melody turned to discord, and my heart began 
to burn. “Mattie,” said Sylvia, suddenly, “‘come 
out here, and do not lurk in the dark like a spirit of 
evil. The night is glorious.” 

“Come here, Mattie,” said Mark, softly; but I 
said, “No, Iam going to bid you good-night;” and 
I retreated into the shadows, and went away up 
stairs out of reach of the sweet echoes, taking with 
me rending pains at the heart. And yet it was all 
nothing I told myself; nothing that Sylvia should 
look so fair, and sing bewitchingly; nothing that 
Mark should stand by and see and listen: and if 
each of these nothings had been a very important 
something, still it were nothing to me. I crushed 
my throbbing head into the cold pillow and tried to 
sleep; and after a time I must have succeeded, for I 
did not hear the people in the house settling to rest, 
the voices on the lobbies, nor the doors shutting. 

The first thing I heard was the opening of the 
door of communication between my room and 
Sylvia’s, and, starting up, I saw Sylvia walking 
across the floor in the moonshine, with a dark cloak 
wrapped around her, and all her yellow hair lying 
loose over her should She shocked me with her 
sudden appearance, as she had shocked me on the 
first night I had seen her in the mill-house. She 
reminded me, as then, of my mother’s wandering 
spirit. I sat up and spoke to her with irritation, 
Why had she startled me out of my tranquil sleep to 
uneasy recollections? We were not good enough 
friends to hold those nightly talks which have such 
an irresistible fascination for some girls. 

“What do you want, Sylvia?” said I. “ Why 
have you waker.ed me?” 

She had seated herself on the corner of my bed 
facing me. The moonlight from the window fell on 
my face, leaving hers in shadow; only rippling down 
the edges of the long, rich hair, that fell to one side 
in a pale stream over her arm. 

I do not wish to trouble you, Mattie,” she said, 
humbly. “I came to talk to you a little. Let us be 
better friends than we have been.” 

“We are pretty good friends,” said 1; “as good 
as we can be, I think. What can we have to talk 
about? I do not want to lose my sleep.” 

‘You do not sleep so well at nights,” she said. 
“J can hear you fidgeting through thedoor. Mattie, 
you have a sorrow that you are keeping all to your- 
self. Open your heart and talk to me, and you will 
be the better for it.” 

“What has put such an absurd idea into your 
head?” I said. “Go away to your own room, Sylvia, 





“Hush! Polly,” said Nell, in a motherly way, |: 


“Nay,” she said, “I will not be shaken off so 
easily. 1 will tell you about it, then, if you will not 
tell me. You are engaged to marry Luke Elphin- 
stone. He loves some one else better than you, and 
you do not like him. I thought so before; now I 
know it.” 

I did not reply to the first part of the accusation; I 
thought only of keeping my trouble to myself. 

““Why do you say I do not like him?” I said. “I 
never gave you the right. LI-will not allow you to 
say it.” 

“You are making a confession now,” she said. 
*‘You defend yourself: you do not notice that I 
said, Luke loves another better than you. Yet I 
made you jealous to-night by singing a little song 
for Major Hatteraick. Ah, Mattie! you love Mark, 
and Mark loves you. I have tried him, I have 
sounded him, I have made you jealous for your own 
good. He is noble, he is worth a woman’s devotion. 
He—” 

Stop, Sylvia!” cried I. I will not hear another 
word ;” and I pressed my hands over my ears. 

She seized my wrists in her strong white fingers, 
and brought down my hands, and held them one 
upon another in my lap. 

“You must release Luke,” she said, vehemently, 
looking in my face with passionate eyes, half craving, 
half commanding. 

** Impossible!” I said. “The engagement cannot 
be broken. As for the rest, Mejor Hatteraick is 
nothing to me, and I am nothing to him. You 
imagine a hundred foolish things. Go away to your 
bed.” 

I never saw such a look of utter scorn as came into 
her face as I spoke. She drew away her hands from 
mine, and half turned her back upon me during 
some moments of silence. But afterwards she turned 
to me, softened again, and began speaking sweetly 
and sorrowfully. 

“ Mattie dear,” she said, “I am older than you, 
and I have more experience of people and things. 
What is your reason for acting so strangely? Luke 
is rich: Mark is a little poor they say. Is that it? 
Do you think of those things? I did once; I do not 
now. It is a great mistake when women do not 
know at first what women are made of. If one is 
content at heart, what a little thing will make her 
happiness—a step on the floor, a voice up stairs. I 
have seen a poor wife sing for joy over a tattered 
jacket. If a woman has given the salt out of her 
life, what will satisfy her? Not jewels nor fine 
dresses, not gayeties nor luxuries. Take the joy, 
Mattie, that is waiting for you, and turn your back 
on the emptiness, the thorns, the heart-sickness. 
Mattie dear——” 

Her voice melted away, and her fingers coaxed 
themselves in among mine again. But the wae that 
had gathered to my heart made me sullen. I closed 
my mouth on the troubles that would not bear to 
be let loose. Why should I speak to embitter my 
after-life with shame? I drew my hand away from 
hers, and turned my face to the wall. 

*T never told you Idid not like Luke,” I said, 
“and I never told youl liked any oneelse. I can- 
not break my engagement.” P 

She sprung from her seat on the bed. I did not 
look round to see her, but I heard the anger in her 
voice as she spoke her parting words. 

“Go your wicked way, then,” she said to me, * but 
no blessing will go with you. I have stooped very 
low, begging for your happiness and my own. It is 
the last time. Good-night.” 

Then [ heard her door shutting. 





CHAPTER X. 


At breakfast, next morning, there was some dis- 
cussion about getting up charades, to be followed by 
@ ball on the same night, at Eldergowan. Nell 
would like to be a princess, Polly would dearly love 
to be dressed up like an old market-woman. Mrs. 
Hatteraick said Sylvia would make a perfect Mary 
Stuart; and Mattie, why Mattie might be trans- 
formed into an Italian’ peasant. But the words 
must be chosen, said Uncle Mark, before the parts 
could be cast; and still more was it necessary that 
the resources of Eldergowan in the way of properties 
should be ascertained, before any other steps should 
be taken. 

So, after breakfast, Mrs. Hatteraick took me up 
stairs with her to an odd little attic where lumber 
was kept. This was a little room at the end of a 
long upper passage, nestling under the eaves of the 
western gable, a little room where there was a range 
of tall, black, ghoul-like presses, and cavernous 
chests of drawers with grotesque brazen handles; 
with an old cradle; with mouse-holes; with pictures 
leaning against the wall in tarnished frames, from 
which mysterious features peered dimly into the 
daylight of the present day; and with a lattice 
window rustily bolted, from which you looked down 
into the heart of the Eldergowan woods, beyond 
them to moors and hills, and further still into regions 
of indescribable cloud and sunshine,—a landscape 
fall of wild glory, a.stream flashing here, a streak of 
vivid purple there, an amber valley printed with 
moving shadows, a lazy cloud just waking to the sun 
along a frowning ridge of rocks. 

Mrs. Hatteraick unlocked her presses, and their 
contents were dragged forth to the light,—anvient 
robes of faded satin with short waists and tight 
skirts, tarnished brocades, Indian scarves, velvet 
turbans, embroidered shoes, plumes and wreaths, 
and a hundred fantastic fripperies belonging to a 
bygone day. These were duly examined, and then 





please, and let me go to sleep.” 








and showed me stores of goodly linen and damask, | 
also rare old laces, untouched webs of delicate India" 
muslins, and exquisite painted gauzes, handkerchiets 

fine as cobweb loaded with the richest needlework, 

curious fans carved in ivory and various costly 

woods, with many other such feminine treasures, 

which she told me were all to be appropriated by 

Mark’s wife, whenever that person should make her 

appearance at Eldergowan. 

She will be welcome when she comes, Mattie,” 

said the dear old lady, gazing at me in her sweet, 

wistful way, putting her soft hand under my chin 

and drawing my face to hers for a kiss. 

“Provided you approve of her, Mrs, Hatteraick,” 

I said gayly. ‘* Mothers are hard to please for their 

sons. I dare say you would like a princess out of a 

fairy tale, with all the good gifts on earth.” 

I wanted to make a longer speech, but my breath 

failed me. 

“No, my love,” said Mrs. Hatteraick; smiling. 

“T shall only desire some one young, and fresh, and 
warm-hearted, and sweet tempered, such a one as I 

know my Mark will choose; with a kind stateliness, 

with a gentle pride, a lady at all points. Nay, my 
darling, do not blush so terribly and look so dis- 
turbed. I did not mean to run too fast, nor to probe 
too deeply.” 

“Mrs. Hatteraick—!” I began desperately, with 
all my confession on my tongue, but at the same 
moment the door was dashed open, and in came Nell 
and Sylvia, followed by Polly and a pet dog. The 
dog, dashing in amongst the outspread fineries, was 
noisily ejected on the passage, and up came Major 
Mark to know what all the scuffiing and whining 
wasabout. The dog being disposed of, there followed 
an examination of the articles lying around, and a 
discussion as to what might, and what might not be 
available. Sylvia wound a yellow scarf round my 
head, and threw a scarlet mantle over my shoulders. 
Mark picked up a blue velvet turban and perched it 
on his head, while Polly, eager to make new discov- 
eries, dived into a press which had as yet not been 
ransacked, and dragged forth in triumph a rusty- 
white satin gown of ancient pattern, and, slipping 
into it, began dancing about the room, crying: 

“ Grandmamma’s wedding dress! Grandmamma’s 
wedding dress !’’ 

“Polly! Polly!” remonstrated grandmamma, gen- 
tly. 

“Ts it really your wedding dress, Mrs. Hatter- 
aick?” said Sylvia, catching the little flying figure 
in her extended arms, and examining the robe with 
interest. ‘‘ Dear, dear! what afunny gown! Mattie, 
how should you like to be married in this? Mrs. 
Hatteraick, you must lend it to Mattie for a pattern; 
she will want one soon, you know.”’ 

“Mattie want one soon!’”? echoed Mrs. Hatteraick, 
looking from me to Sylvia, and from Sylvia to me, in 
perplexity. Then there followed a sudden silence. 
and every eye was turned on me, as if they were all 
waiting for me'to contradict this extravagant asser- 
tion, which could only have been made in jest. 

“ Have I made a blunder,” said Sylvia, innocently. 
“Is it a secret here? Why, I thought every one 
knew of your engagement to Mr. Luke Elphin- 
stone.” ; 

“T had never spoken of it here, Sylvia,” I said, 
but it does not signify ;” and I felt an icy indiffer- 
ence creeping in to my voice and eyes as I spoke to 
her. 

“Ts this jest or earnest, Mattie?” said Mrs. Hatter- 
aick, looking at me strangely. 

“It is earnest, Mrs. Hatteraick,” I said; and then 
I picked up some white flowers and began decorat- 
ing Polly to make her look still more like a bride, 
putting my head on this side and that as if criticizing 
coolly the effect of what I was doing; but I might 
have been sticking my roses in the child’s mouth 
for aught I could see to the contrary. 

Thad felt Mark’s eyes upon me all this time; but 
I had not ventured to glance at him. Now he 
turned to the window and stood some time looking 
down on that landscape I have described. At last 
he said suddenly: 

* Mattie, will you come down with me to the gar- 
den for a few minutes? I have something to say to 
you.” 

I could not find a word to give in answer; but I 
dropped the inder of the flowers in Polly’s lap, 
and turned to follow him. 

“ Are you going in that costume?” said Sylvia. I 
took off the yellow turban with which she had 
decked me, and threw it at her feet, slipped the 
gaudy mantle off my shoulders, and went down- 
stairs after Mark. 

* Mattie,” said he, when we got into the open air, 
“how long have you been engaged to Mr. Elphin- 
stone?” i 

“Six months,” I said. 

“Then you were engaged to him before you came 
here first?” 

“Yes.” 

** Why did you not tell us—tell my mother? Why 
did you keep it a secret?” 

“JT had a right to do so, if I pleased,” I said. 

“You had not the right,” he burst forth, in a 
voice and with a face that reminded me of the day 
the little boy had been kicked in the stable-yard. 
“ Answer me truly, Mattie, have I hidden from 
you, from any one, how I have been setting my 
heart upon you? Have you not known all this time 
that [ have been loving you with all my strength?” 

1 said “ Yes,” and I tried to say it coldly and 
hardly, for I felt tears coming, and I feared not 
what might happen if I let them fall. But I looked 








Mrs. Hatteraick laid open some of the deep drawers, 




























































































































































told him something, for he checked his anger and 
spoke tenderly. 

“Mattie, my own love,” he said, “ you are un- 
happy. There is something very wrong in all this, 
Trust me, tell me about it; can we not set it right?” 
He held his large, strong, loving hand towards me 
as he spoke, and with all the passion of my soul I 
yearned to lay my face against it and pour out all 
the troubles of my heart, as freely as a little child to 
its mother; but the madness of such an action 
stared me in the face all the time, and I could no 
more have done it than I could have died of my will 
on the instant. 

“Will you not trust me? Can we not set it 
right?” he said again; but I said “‘ No,” in the same 
cold way, and turned from hin. My arms hung like 
lead by my side. I could not lift one tinger to detain 
the kind, eager hand extended towards me, till at 
last it was withdrawn in anger, and I saw him turn 
and stride away—away from me, among the trees, 
without looking back—out of sight. 

I fied into the house. Tlurrying across the hall, 
I met Mrs. Hattcraick, who put her arms round me 
and drew me into the rearest room. Then I broke 
down, and with her motherly hand on my hair, I 
cried on my knees with my head in her lap, wept 
and wept, till I thought I must have wept all the 
youth out of my life. I spoke nothing to the dear 
old friend; her soft soothings and hushings sounded 
as if from across a raging sea. I could take no com- 
fort. I don’t know exactly when it was that there 
arose a cry of “ Mattie! Mattie!” all through the 
house, as it seemed; outside the door, and on the 
stairs. But, at last, several people came into the 
room at once, and were not at all surprised to see me 
crying so, telling me to hope for the best, assuring 
me that my father was not dead, that the doctor 
gave hope of his recovery; saying that the carriage 
was at the door, one bringing me my hat, and 
another my mantle. And before many minutes had 
passed, I found myself driving hastily home to the 
mill-house, with a clear knowledge that my father 
had got a stroke of paralysis, and lay in danger of 
death. 

I found by his bedside two kind friends, Doctor 
Strong and Miss Pollard. Then began a weary 
period of watching and nursing, during which the 
shadow of death hung over the mill-house. All 
selfish unruly thoughts were obscured in the dark- 
ness, and the sore heart was thankful to mistake one 
pain for another in the confusion of its growing 
sorrows. 

It was Miss Pollard who beckoned me out to the 
lobby one day to give me the latest news of the 
country-side. 

“ Miss Sylvia is engaged to be married to Major 
Hatteraick, my dear!” she said. ‘ Goodness me, 
what a coquette that girl has been! And now to 
think of her settling down in Fidergowan at last!” 

I almost pushed my littie friend down the stairs. 
I called to Luke, and bade him see her home through 
the village. Why should I hate her, who had never 
meant meill? I eaid good-night kindly, and went 
back and shut the door of my sick-room, and 
gathered myself under the shelter of the shadow of 
death. 





PATRIOTIC FANATICISM. 

Fatigued and exhausted by forced marches, a 

regiment of infantry of the guard of Jerome, the 
ex-King of Westphalia, arrived before the monastery 
of Figuerias, in Spain.’ The colonel of the regiment, 
a Frenchman, sent in am officer to demand of the prior 
the necessary refreshments for the men, as well as 
for the staff, consisting of about twenty officers. The 
prior, with some of the monks, came out to meet the 
colonel, assuring him that the inhabitants of Figue- 
rias would provide for the soldiers, but that he him- 
self would provide a frugal meal for the staff. The 
prior’s offer was accepted. Captain Korff received 
from the colonel commissions for the regiment, and 
about an hour afterward it was announced to the 
prior that the dinner was served up in the refectory 
of the monastery. The colonel, who was aware that 
the French in Spain had reason to be on their guard 
in eating and drinking what was offered by the na- 
tives, invited the prior to dine withthem. He and 
two other monks accepted the invitation in such a 
manner as to leave no doubt that he felt himself 
much flattered by it. After the officers had taken 
their seats, the prior said grace, carved, ate of every 
dish first, and with his two brethren who poured out 
the wine, drank plentifully with his guests. The 
colonel expressed his satisfaction to the prior, whose 
kind reception had surpassed ail expectation. Sud- 
denly, however, the cheerfulness of the was 
banged into profound seri ; he rose from his 
seat, thanked the company for the honor they had 
done him, and concluded by asking if any of them 
had affairs to settle in this world, adding, with 
emphasis: 

“This, gentlemen, is the last iueal you and I shall 
take on earth; in an hour we shall all be before the 
judgment seat of God!” 

Cold and trembling horror seized the amazed 
guests; for the prior and his two monks had poi- 
soned the wine in which they had pledged the French 
officers. All the antidotes given by the French 
physician were in vain; in less than an hour every 
man had ceased to live. 








Liberty is to the collective boly, what health is to 
the individual body. Without health no pleasure 
can be tasted by man; without liberty, no happiness 





up at the moment, and I think my eye must have 


can be enjoyed by society. 
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DOOOSOOOOOROSOOOOOOEKKK 
THE NEXT PRESIDEN' cY. 

Onr paper is not pledged to the interests of any 
particular party, yet of conrse we have our prefer- 
ences, and have no hesitation in stating them; at the 
same time giving an opinion as to who will next be the 
choice of the people. We have kept hack from this 
expression as long as possible, not wishing to thrust 
an agitating subject upon the attention of our readers 
in the aummert solstice, but longer delay is impossi- 
ble. We find the pent-up enthusiasm impelling us 
ta speak, and if politicians find fault, let’em. There 
is, of course, no satisfying everybody, and it would 
be foolish to expect to. We shall net try. With our 
own opinion fixed, we abide by that, and let others 
look out for themselves. Of course we shall expect 
to offend many of our old friends. No one can take 
an independent course and not offend somebody. 
They must pardon something to the spirit of the hour, 
that asks for every man to define his position, and 
give his opinion. This is a great time for opinions, 
and a man ian’t worth “shucks” who hasn’t got 
an opinion about him. Therefure we feel very 
confident in the position we take. 

In the first place, we believe in Grant. He is our 
man, first, last, and all the time. His noble reticence, 
wherein he says so much by saying so little, and his 
versatility of opinion as reported by numerous news- 
paper reporters, renders him a fit man for the posi- 
tion of president. Wesee in him qualities imputed 
to the great Van Twiller, who, when perplexed, 
amoked till he came to the conclusion of a doubt. 
He will be nominated, and there will be no opposi- 
tion tohim. Everybody will vote for bim, and every 
veice from Montana to Maine will shout “ Grant!” 
There can be no possibility of his failing. 

The friends of Salmon P. Chase are urging his 
claims, and usiog all efforts to secure his nomination. 
He is undoubtedly the strongest man that could be 
put up, and we give him our first preference. He is 
endeared to us by millions of legal tender recollec- 
tions. We are indebted to him for the invention of 
greenbacks, and he should receive our most cordial 
support. He will undoubtedly by nominated, and of 
course he will be elected. 

Phil Sheridan’s chance of being our next president 
is the best of any one that has been named for the 
office. We very decidedly give him oxr preference, 
conceiving him the most available and strongest can- 
didate that can be selected. He licked the rebs., 
Early and late, and by his statesmauship at New 
Orleans, showed executive ability of a high order, 
giving evidence of what he would be if president. 
Sheridan therefore is our tirst choice, and he will un- 
doubtedly be our next presideut. 

There can be no doubt of the fitness of Schuyler 
Col x the position of president, and we name 
him as the one we would most desire to see in the 
presidential chair. He isa man of the people, anda 
printer, and all printers are good fellows, therefore 
Colfax has our vote every time, deeming him the very 
best man for the office, and he will unquestionably 
get it, as we sincerely hope he may. 

Efforts are making to secure the nomination of 
Ben Wade for the presidency, the one foremost in 
our mind as eminently titted for the position. He 
has every qualification, and has been weighed and 
not found wanting. He is our first choice, and we 
urge our friends to secure him the nomination. He 
would undoubtedly have a unanimous vote. 

There may be other candidates come up, whose 
names have not yet been breathed, but of whose fit- 
ness there ean be no doubt, either of whom we regard 
as our tirst preference. There can be no doubt about 
the vislom of their selection, nor that all of them 
will be elected. 
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We feel better after this full and free expression of 
our opinion, and believe nothing is lest in the long 
ran bv candor and straightforwardness. We like 
your 'ree, out-spoken man, whose mind is made up 
and sticks to it. We shan’t go back on the stand we 
have taken above, and if anybody objects, we don’t 
care. 


MORMONISM. 


We learn by telegraph that the Mormons have been 
very bitter lately in their denunciation of the United 
States government, and avowed their determination 
to resist all efforts to abolish polygamy. Heber Kim- 
ball, a saint who we think hails from New Hamp- 
shire, avows that he has seventy children, and that 
before fifty years, the name of Kimball will be more 
numerously represented than all the saints of Utah 
put together at the present time. That is his vrag. 
We think the United States will presume to step in, 
and tell Heber and the rest of them that they are 
outraging decency, and that decency is the common 
property of the realm, and must be preserved like 
the Union. Polygamy was an ancient and somewhat 
respectable institution when the world was small, 
but it led to all sorts of abominations, and even Sol- 
omon, with all his wisdom, badn’t sense enough to see 
where an excess of wives and collaterals was leading 
him, and he went over the dam at last, a victim to 
too much connubiality. It is so to-day, and the 
saintly Heber, who isn’t a Solomon for wisdom, will 
tind himself, notwithstanding his large family, in a 
considerable minority when the United States does 
act. The inequality of the thing strikes us. Here, 
a sanguine and loving nature chooses to marry more 
than one—his heart is capaciovs enough for half a 
dozen—but the moment he attempts to exceed the 
prosaic limit of one, he is pounced upon by the offi- 
cers of the law, and he is compelled to hammer gran- 
ite at Charlestown—a most humiliating position to 
one of a sensitive and susceptible nature, as he prov- 
ed himself to be—as a culprit—for doing it. We think 
Heber and the rest of them are alittle rash in breath- 
ing their defiance, and we shouldn’t wonder if they 
had got their foot in it by their imprudence. Too 
much married in a Christian country is a great deal 
worse than no marrying at all. 








EFFECTS OF REMOVAL OF FORESTS. 

At one season the earth parts with its warmth by 
radiation to an open sky—receives, at another, an 
immoderate heat from the unobstructed rays of the 
sun. Hence the climate becomes excessive, and the 
soil is alternately parched by the rigors of winter. 
Bleak winds sweep unresisted over its surface, drift 
away the snow that sheltered it from the frost, and 
dry up its scanty moisture. The soil is bared of its 
covering of leaves, broken and loosened by the plough, 
deprived of the fibrous rootlets which held it togeth- 
er, dried and pulverized by sun and wiud, and at 
last exhausted by new combinations. The face of 
the earth is no longer a sponge, but a dust heap, and 
the floods which hurry swiftly along its slopes, car- 
rying in suspension vast quantities of earthly parti- 
cles, which fill the beds of the streams, divert them 
into new channels, and obstruct their outlets. The 
rivulets, wanting their former regularity of supply, 
and deprived of the protecting shade of the woods, 
are heated, evaporated, and thus reduced in their 
summer currents, but swollen to raging torrents in 
autumn and in spring. The earth, stripped of its 
vegetable glebe, grows less and less productive, and 
consequently less able to protect itself by weaving a 
new network of roots to bind its particles together, 
@ new carpeting of turf to shield it from wind, and 
sun, and scourging rain. Gradually it becomes alto- 
gether barren. 
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A SCENE OF TERROR. 

As a citizen of Minneapolis, Minn., was approach- 
ing his house, a short time since, he heard issuing 
from within screams of terror. So piercing were they 
that his heart sank within him, and he pictured to 
himeelf the heads of his loved ones dabbled in blood, 
and the fiend “ Insanity ” wielding cudgels, knives, 
etc., among those whom he would sacrifice his 
own life to protect. He sprung forward to the 
rescue, rushed frantically into the parlor—the scene 
before his eyes beggars description. The sister of his 
youth, with one of his children frantically clasped in 
her arms, was standing upon the sofa, apparently 
upon the verge of hysterics, and the wife of his bo- 
som, with the other child in her arms, was crouched 
upon the piano, in the opposite corner of the room, O 
horror! panting with fright, was a mouse, entirely 
unconscious of the terror he was the cause of, and 
trembling for his own safety. 





BELGRAVIA.—The fashionable part of London, 
known as Belgravia, is owned by the Marquis of 
Westminster, who has an income of one thousand 
pounds a day. With the ordinary rise in value, Lord 
Belgrave, his grandson, will be the richest man in 
the world. A nice thing to think of. 


A ROYAL HoRsSEWOMAN.—The Queen of the Bel- 
gians is passionateiy fond of riding, and, like many of 
her countrywomen, is a splendid horsewoman On 
the occasion of her visit to Paris, she was mounted 
and cantering in the Bois de Boulogne two hours 
after her arrival. 








ArrT.—It is the attribute of art to suggest infinitely 





shion and Gossip. 


Fur TRIMMINGS —Furs will be much worn this | 
winter, and we have seen dresses trimmed with fur | 
which were very handsome. One was evidently made : 
from the model of the robe the empress wore at the 
last opening of the Chambers. The material was 
white satin, and three bands of Russian sables’ tails 
are arranged at the bottom of the front breadth of the 
skirt. A single band commenced at each side of the 
waist and descended the skirt, so as to simulate a 
manteau de cour, The small paletot with wide 
sleeves was likewise trimmed with a single band of 
sables’ tails. 





FALL FASHIONS AND HOW THEY LOOK.—The 
fall tasbions have put in an appearance. In bon- 
nets, the coquettish Fanchon and other summer va- 
rieties have given place to stately and elegant cha- 
peaas, the distinguishing feature of which is the 
liad The diad may be set upright across the 
front of aclose-fitting shape, or will require a shape 
rising in front to admit a broad bandeau, which is 
generally trimmed with sprays of rich flowers or satin, 
or velvet box-plaits. Crowns are quite flat and broad, 
and many of the shapes are much larger than have 
been worn for the last two years. Gold is introduced 
profusely among the ornaments of the early fall bon- 
nets. The most beautiful hues of the fall woods, 
convolvulus vines, branches of oak, maple and rose 
trees, sprays of fern and drooping tassels of willows, 
acorns and berries, form a rainbow over some rich 
shade of imperial velvet or satin. The reign of amber 
has passed away, and all attempts to introduce it 
bave failed. Cloaks, it is said, will be worn much 
longer this season than last winter’s style foreboded. 
Embroidery will be a great feature on cloaks, and 
the rage for all kind of trimming continues unabated. 
Cloaks are now more of the loose: fitting style, and 
there is a decided tendency towards the close sleeve. 
There is very little change in dreases either as re- 
gards shape or material. The new red-brown Bis- 
marck will probably be the favorite color this fall. 
The skirts will be, of course, short for the streets; 
and as oo. . as trails can be made for visiting and 
i Burnouses in silk and wool 
have been revived this fall, and the fur boa will be 
very fashionable during the winter. 

EMBROIDERED EXPOSITION ROBES.—Among the 
attractions for fall shoppers, not the least are the 
magnificent goods which have been selected and sent 
out by our leading buyers and merchants abroad for 
the benetit of the few rich people cbliged to remain 
at home. The most note-worthy of these novelties 
are some wonderful embroidered robes, the gems of 
the whole exhibition in the dress department, and 
are now ready to be appropriated by a few fortunate 
ladies at three hundred and fifty dollars each. There 
are no duplicates to these beautiful dresses; each 
ove is distinctive in color and pattern, and each also 
a marvel ofart, skill and patient industry. The most 
desirable are the black or white grounds, as these are 
the most distingue, but the wonderful tinting of the 
yellow green, the sarde, the gold color, and the Bis- 
marck brown, will find enth 3. All 
the embroidery is executed by hand, and the differ- 
ent stitches are made to produce the most natural 
and varied effects. Lace drapery, for example, fas- 
tened back with heavy cord and tassels or looped 
with flowers; pearls and pearl fringes are also simu- 
lated with exquisite delicacy upon sarde or lovely 
* pearl ” color, in copjunction with g ful flowers, 
wreaths thrown over golden stems. 
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DRE8ss OF AN IMPERIAL PARTY.—Some of the 
Americans in the Quaker City recently had ¢h in- 
terview with the emperor and empress of Russia, 
and one writes home that the dress of the imperial 
party was refreshingly simple. The emperor had on 
a@ white cloth cap, and white cloth coat and panta- 
loons, all of questionable fineness. The empress and 
her daughter wore simple suits of foulard, with a 
little blue spot in it, blue trimmings, low-crowned 
straw hats trimmed with blue velvet, linen collars, 
clerical neck-ties of muslin, blue sashes, flesh-colored 
gloves, parasols. The little grand duke wore a red 
calico blouse and a straw hat, and had his pantaloons 
tucked into his boots. Allof them were cordial and 
unconstrained, and as they spoke English they placed 
the tourists at their ease immediately with regard to 
linguistic difficulties. They were shown through the 
palace, and when they departed the young grand 
duchess bowed each farewell as he passed the door. 
There was an utter absence of all ceremony and frigid 
formality, which seems to have pleased the visitors 
immensely. 

BALL CostuMES.—The most fashionable ball cos- 
tumes are made of delicate silk or satin, in white, 
mauve, blue, gold color, chou (cabbage) green, cov- 
ered with tulle or gauze, plain or dotted with 
gold and silver. These transparent over-dresses 
may be made in a tunic form and ornamented with 
complete garniture of flowers or with trains, which 
are tired up atthe back with white silk sashes, or 
caught up from the sides with bows of ribbon or 
bunches of flowers. In the latter case the under- 
dress is exposed and is trimmed upon the seams, or 
in stripes, with cord, with lace, or passementerie of 
gold or silver. The bodies to ball-dresses are very 
low and round, the sleeves short and generally com- 
posed of a puff of Jace, or a simple band of the silk, 
White sashes tied at the back are worn in place of 


Home AND FoREIGN Gosstp.—The rat hunt in 
Homer, Illinois, resulted in the slaughter of 1562 ro- 
dentia and the exhibition of as many rat-taile.——A 
devoted wife in Kentucky, when informed that ber 
husband bad but two days to live, took arsenic so 
that she might die with him.——A Western paper 
dubs Olympia Brown “ Brevet Reverend.”——Quilp 
censures a friend of bis for excessive devotion to the 
weed. He is courting a widow.——A Yonkers man 
quarrelled with his , and in ge shot her 
danghter and killed himself.——A young girlin Hart- 
ford died of hard study.——The Princess of Wales is 
recovering at Weisbaden——An English baker re- 
cently sued a man for a wedding cake ordered by the 
prospective bride, but as it appeared that the man 
had quarrelled with his fiancee before marriage for 
indulging in such extravagance, verdict was given f-r 
the defendant.——The illegitimate daughter of a 
Scotch nobleman recently died in Glasgow, having 
for fifteen years entirely concealed her sex, dressing 
and appearing as a man.——Cast-off ball dreases are 
used in France to make chasubles or vest ts for 
priests. They are first purified by the holy sacrifice 
of the mass.——John Brown, Queen Victoria’s famous 
servant, is soon to leave her service to be married, 
—tThe Prince Imperial is to goto a public schol 
and take his birching with plebeians.——Mrs. Tom 
Thumb promenades Broadway in black silk dress 
and barque, jockey bat ani dark kid glovee,— 
The widow of Richard Hildreth, the historian, died 
of the cholera in Naples last week ——Eugenie kissed 
the handsome king of Bavaria on both cheeks, 
Napoleon winked——The Princess of Wales is be- 
ginning to walk and is regaining her bealth. 
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PUBLIC READINGS. 

There is no form of entertainment that commends 
itsulf so happily to the wind as that of public reading. 
It furnishes food for the mind, which is elevated by 
the choice selections from good authors, sand pleases 
the fancy by the narrative or senti t. t 
of style. It has aivantages over the stage. There 
are no objections to it, and a good voice and a good 
manner present an author in a better light than 
the acting could ensure. Dialogue and dramatic 
scenes lose by mere reading; they require action to 
present all their beauties; but a good reader will 
sustain several parts creditably, and Fanny Kemble 
was as great a reader of the drama as she was an 
actor of it. Our literature, or modern literature, 
abounds with beauties that, taking the eloquent 
voice of a gifted reader, seem thespoken words of the 
author, and we listen entranced. The gift of read- 
ing—for it is a gift—is a great one, and he or she who 
has it in perfection is a favored being. Talent may 
improve the gift, but like the gift of the poet, it must 
be born, not made. Brignoli may sing at Long 
Branch, but Murdoch charms as much at Saratoga. 
A good reader, like a good singer, at a watering- 
place is a godsend. What charm ike one for a rainy 
day or a dull, inactive summer Sunday evening! A 
Roxbury lady, Mrs. Lewis, read last summer at the 
Pemigewassett House, and gave great delight. She 
read the grand old poets, and completely captivated 
her hearers by the melody of her tones. We are 
glad that such entertainments are becoming in 
vogue. We have some fine public readers here— 
Munroe, Baxter, Churchill—and among other lady 
readers the one abovenamed, who, we learn, will soon 
give the Boston public an exhibition of her ability. 
Grave people, who shake their heads when impor- 
tuned by their children to take them to the theatre, 
readily compromise by a ticket to a reading, where 
judicious selections excite healthy emotions, and a 
good laugh may be cnjoyed without any sacrifice of 
manliness or disturbance of moral equanimity. The 
public reading reacts upon the home, and an emula- 
tion is excited there to rival those they hear. Many 
good readers find their tirst incentive to excel at 
public readings, and qualities of voice, as well as 
peculiarities of manner, are profitably scrutinized 
and adapted. 





THE GRAND PyRAMID OF EGypt.—The Great 
Pyramid of Egypt is the largest building ever erected 
by man. What its uses were no one has ever discov- 
ered; and whence the granite for building it came, 
is not known, as none is nearer than Mount Sinai. 
It is perfectly symmetrical, 762 fect on each side. It 
was made plain to the meridian, without hicroglyph- 
ics or secret inscriptions, as all burial places of an- 
tiquity cid have which are found everywhere else. 
The structure is on the most correct principles of 

try. It coincides in pointing with the North 
star, or that star which, in the procession of the 
» four th d years ago, was the North 

atar. It stands a monument of itself, nothing else. 














NEw Musio.—Oliver Ditson & Co., No. 277 Wash- 
ington street, have just pubiished the following new 
music:—‘‘Our best beloved here are sleeping,” a 
song; ‘‘ Ah, that beloved,” from the opera of Leonora; 
** The First Kiss,” from the book of love, in six parts; 
“Shilly Shally Valse;” ‘Tell me Darling Quick- 
step,” one of Dr. John P. Ordway’s beautiful pieces; 
and ‘‘ Mozart’s March of Triumph.” 





Our PorTFOLIO.—Onr self-binding Portfolio,which 
will hold nicely a year’s numbers of the FLAG, will 
be found a great convenience by any one who makes 
use of it. By simply cutting the leaves after each 
paper is put in, one has a handy book, which he can 
open at any desired page. We furnish them at this 
office for $1.25, or send them by mail, post-paid, for 
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Youth weaves a chain of gold and 
To link the years of life togethe: 
Nor romping boys, nor laughing ¢ 
Can see a cloud in hope's blue ¢ 
But all the golden world ts lit 
By starry gleams from fires und 
And if one bird of hope should ffi 
‘Twould fling back opal hues in 


Youth rides to dreamland o'er an 
In chariots set with gems all gle 
Where tinkling streams soft musi 
Through bars of sunshine brigh 
And flowers blush out mid depths 
To charm the eye like rubies bu 
But all this while, with stern, col 
Old Fate the leaves of life is tur 


Time moves, and calls from drean 
The truants that have ong beet 
Then shuts the silver-gleaming dk 
And bids the careless feet cease 
In lands where dreams 80 real ha’ 
Then paths grow tangled in the 
And all the wondrous dreams we 
Are lost behind the clouds toge 


Thus one by one the links of gold 
From life's bright pearly chain: 
The vanished years we cannot ho 
For Time's swift car there is no 
But when the pearl-gemmed, gol 
Are gone, they upward fly to he 
Then glad the grief-worn spirit bi 
Beyond the rosy gates of even. 


‘Tis there we find our pearls agai 

And there the golden links rec! 
Make but a firmer, holier chain; 

And there our heavenly treasut 

We bask beneath the smile of Go 

And fear no more life's storms : 

Nor thorns in weary paths we ‘ve 

His presence every murmur stil 
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LIFE’S CHAIN. 


a ee 
BY ISABELLA MILLER. 


Youth weaves a chain of gold and pearls 
To link the years of life together, 
Nor romping boys, nor laughing girls, 
Can see a clotid in hope’s blue ether; 
But all the golden world is lit 
By starry gleams from fires undying; 
And if one bird of hope should flit, 
'Twould fling back opal hues in flying. 


Youth rides to dreamland o'er and o'er, 
In chariots set with gems all gleaming, 
Where tinkling streams soft music pour 


bridge, and occasionally tossing pebbles into the 
water. These boys were respectively twelve, eleven, 
and ten years of age. Frank Masvn, the eldest, was 
the high-schoolmaster’s son, a good scholar, a cool, 
generous fellow, and as brave as a lion. He wasa 
little overgrown for twelve years, but it was a fault 
inthe right direction, and there was a chance he 
might wait and let his years overtake his size. This 
boy had fine flaxen hair, straight, short and thick, 
pleasant blue eyes, and a fresh, nobly-featured face, 
and he drawled 4 little in his speech. Philip Westly, 
second in age, was the only son of the principal phy- 
sician of Willowdale. Philip was slight, dark-eyed 
and dark-haired, with a thin, vivid face. He was 
fiery and sensitive, talented, and afraid of nothing 
but hisown shadow, imaginative, adventurous and 











Through bars of hine brightly str 
And flowers blush out mid depths of green 
To charm the eye like rubies burning; 
But all this while, with stern, cold mien, 
Old Fate the leaves of life is turning. 


‘By 


Time moves, and calls from dreamy shores 
The truants that have ong been playing, 
Then shuts the silver-gleaming doors, 
And bids the careless feet cease straying 
In lands where dreams so real have seemed. 
Then paths grow tangled in the heather, 
And all the wondrous dreams we ‘ve dreamed 
Are lost behind the clouds together. 


Thus one by one the links of gold 

From life’s bright pearly chain are dropping; 
The vanished years we cannot hold, 

For Time's swift car there is no stopping. 
But when the pearl-gemmed, golden ties 

Are gone, they upward fly to heaven; 
Then glad the grief-worn spirit hies 

Beyond the rosy gates of even. 


‘Tis there we find our pearls again, 

And there the golden links reclasping 
Make but a firmer, holier chain; 

And there our heavenly treasures grasping, 
We bask beneath the smile of God, 

And fear no more life's storms so chilling, 
Nor thorns in weary paths we ‘ve trod, 

His presence every murmur stilling. 
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WATER LILY, 


THE THREE GUARDIANS. 


BY THEODORE ARNOLD. 





CHAPTER I. 


“ Their sad waters—sad and chilly 
With the snows of the lolling lily." 


WwW POND is half a 
9) m from Willowdale, 
which is a village of about 
two thousand inhabitants, 
and Willowbrook flows 
through the town and into 
the pond. 

Very sickly, lackadaisical 
names, to be sure, but Iam 
not responsible for them. 
The geographies would, 
doubtless, say that the 
places were so named on 
account of the great num- 
ber of willows found there. 
Certainly there was no 
dearth. of willows. They 
stood in gnarled clusters at street corners, and they 
straggle! in a hangy, slipshod maaner down the 
streets, they hung their green tents over marshy 
places, and they dawdled about the brooks, they crept 
down to the pond, semetimes thickly, sometimes 
pushing a single silken-tressed head through rough 
pines and cedars. Altogether, I do not wonder that 
the early settlers, having plenty of work to do with- 
out setting their imaginations a task, took the name 
ready-made for them. 

Willowdale was a quiet town, about ten miles from 
the great city of B——. It was like a little green 
cove in a noisy brook. The currents of business and 
loud pleasure curled and whizzed past and around 
it, but did not disturb its half-happy, half-melan- 
choly tranquillity. Railroad trains found more 
direct ways of reaching their destinations than by 
going through this still, green town, and it was not, 
though fair, dangerously beautitul enough to attract 
that locust swarm of tourists who yearly devour the 
lovely spots of earth. The charm of Willowdale was 
a quiet charm, and the people who frequented it and 
who lived there were those who liked retirement or 
sought for peace. When I say that this is a New 
England town, the reader needs no further descrip- 
tion, 

We enter Willowdale on a July day in the after- 
noon, one of those dog-days when the whole land- 
scape seems swiioming and simmering in a sultry 
purple haze. On either side of the river the town 
lay white and silent among its trees, like a half-nude 
form sleeping amid green drapery. Almost the only 


*| sound was the flow of the river, and the only persons 


visible were three boys who stood taiking on the 


ind dent, The youngest of the three was Jamie 
Forsy th, the only son of the wealthiest man in town. 
The boy was beautiful. Loose curling locks of tawny 
gold were forever dropping forward over his white 
forehead even to the large violet eyes that were some- 
times dimmed with a soft haze, and sometimes 
sparkled like blue waters in the sunshine. The 
mouth might be called a little too full, but it was 
so beautifully curved, had such a sweet smile, and 
could sneer 80 bitterly, that one forgot to criticise. 
The complexion was creamy whiteness, the form a 
little inclined to stout , and the manner fascina- 
ting. Jamie had an indolent grace, and an air of 

d sw and t , quite captivating. 

- Plague take Jim Forsyth ;” his comrades would 
say. “Ican’t stay mad with him. He wheedles a 
fellow so!” 

These three boys had not been special chums, only 
happened together on this day, but this meeting was 
to forge a link for them which would bind their lives 
together more closely than any mere boy friendshp 
could have done. 

Philip Westly, leaning far over the bridge railing, 
spied something below. “Hullo, boys! Here’s 
Crank’s tub,” he cried out. ‘ Let’s havefa row.” 

No sooner said than done. The three scampered 
down and unmoored the punt nicknamed *‘ Crank’s 
tub,” and in five minutes they were floating down 
the stream. The punt was a sorry affair, dirty. 
leaky, clumsy, and with splintery oars that scratch- 
ed their hands; but our youngsters were not critical. 
They bailed the water out with a rusty tin dipper 
kept fur that purpose, and dropped gloriously down 
the current. Ofcourse, Jamie Forsyth did not row, 
nobody expected him to do anything. He lounged in 
the bows and made sarcastic observations on the 
seamanship of the two others. It must be owned 
they did not pall equal to the Harvard regatta boys. 
Mason had a cool, steady band, but Westly was eager 
and unequal, and occasionally, at one of his vehe- 
ment pulls, the clumsy craft would wheel about with 
its nose to the shore, which movement would: pro- 
voke a scream of laughter from Philip himself, a 
mocking smile from Jamie Forsyth, anda rebuke 
from Mason. 

But Philip did not always laugh at his mishaps. 
** I tell you what it is,” he cried, reddening with an- 
ger and mortification afier having made a vigorous 
but shallow stroke which threw asbower of water 
over himself and his companions, and almost sent 
him sprawling in the bottom of the punt—‘“TI tell 
you what it is, Jamie, I’d rather try to do something, 
if it isn’t so great, than just sit and make fun of 
other folks. You'd better take the dipper and bail, 
and learn to row yourself before you laugh at me.” 

‘* That’s a fact, Jamie!” endorsed Mason, looking 
approvingly at the last speaker, who ended his speech 
by giving a magnificent stroke that made the punt 
shoot over the water swiftly, if in rather an oblique 
direction. 

**I don’t pretend to know how to row,” said 
Forsyth, sulkily. ‘And I don’t see why I can’t 
laugh when you laugh at yourself. Perhaps you 
want me to get mad when you splash me all over?” 

Boys’ quarrels are short, and this one was soon 
made up. They took in their oars and floated softly 
over the water. The willows bent till their pensile 
branches touched the ripples, and as the stream 
wound, the town gradually hid itself, first the ele- 
gant, low-lying mansion of Mr. Forsyth, then the 
square brick house built in the very centre of the 
village and owned by Dr. Westly, last the rise on 
which stood the high-schoolhouse and the master’s 
house. Then there was only visible the stream and 
the green shoulder of the hill that hid the town. 
Trout, speckled and shy, swam in the waters beneath 
them, flies danced, and dragon-flies darted over its 
sparkling surface, and the July sunshine was golden 
and still over all. e 

Presently the brook bent like a bow, and the wa- 
ters sank brightly into the dim shining sheet of the 
pond. 

Willow Pond was not more than four or five miles 
in length, and from two to three in breadth, and was 
entirely surrounded by forests. A highroad ran near 
its margin on theside opposite the town, and as the 
boys entered on the pond they saw the top of a single 
carriage that was passing. They commented on it 
—*Somebody going by—” the road being so little 
travelled that a carriage then was a notable thing. 

“Let’s row across to the little cove and get some 
lilies,”” Westly propesed. “They are splendid over 
there, and these have all been torn up.” 

They rowed across the water slowly and silently, 
and made for a cove hidden behind a little point, a 
mile or so distant. 

“What's that?” exclaimed Westly, 
pausing, witb uplifted oar. 








suddenly, 





The others had heard, and all listened for a minute, 
but heard nothing more. 





“ Sounded like a child crying,” said Westly, row- 
ing again, but with wide-open eyes alert. 

** Sounded like a cat,” said Forsyth, settling indo- 
lently into his place again. But he looked intently 
toward the point from whence the sound had seemed 
to proceed. 

“It might be a dog barking,” said Mason, rowing 
steadily, but looking also. ‘‘ Perhaps there was adog 
with that carriage.”’ 

They crossed the smooth, still water and came to 
the point. The first look about showed them the 
solitude unbroken, a wide, still sweep of green shad- 
ows and golden lights, and a fleckless mirror of steel- 
blue water. But a bird flew screaming over their 
heads, and a ripple crept out from the cave and 
touched their prow, then a fainter ring that faded 
before it reached them, and lastly, a third scarcely 
more than guessed at. 

“A big trout must have given a jump,” Mason said. 
And then all three boys exclaimed with delight and 
admiration, for the inner balf of the cove was per- 
fectly covered with the fragrant snow and gold of 
water-lilies. 

They set to work eagerly, and soon the centre of 
their boat was filled with the lovely blooms, their 
long coiled stems dripping, their pure, carven petals 
raying out from hearts of yellow flame. 

“ By George, this is splendid!” cried Forsyth, quite 
roused. ‘ Let’s pile the boat full. Give another pull 
up, Mason.” 

Mason gave a stroke that sent them the boat’s 
length nearer shore, rustling in among the lilies and 
their large leaves. 

“T tell you what it is, boys,” said Westly, begin- 
ning after the fashion usual to him when be was in 
earnest, pulling as he spoke at the slippery stems. 
* Let’s cover ourselves with lilies when we get back, 
and walk up town so. We can put ’em on so 
that—” 

After a moment the other two looked to see why 
he stopped. He was leaning forward toward the 
water, bis face very pale, his mouth and eyes open, 
staring among the lilies. 

““What’s the matter?” cried both together, fol- 
lowing his look, but not at once perceiving what 
held it. 

Philip pointed a trembling hand, but seemed un- 
able to speak, and, looking more closely, they saw. 

Up among the lilies, and as white as they, was 
pushed a little hand, a child’s hand, half-clenched, 
dimpled at the knuckles and dimpled at the wrist. 
It was near a green leaf, and might have been mis- 
taken for a blossom. 

There was a momentary pause of terror, the three 
faces white and staring, then Mason started up, 
pushed the punt nearer, and, reaching over the side, 
caught the hand and drew it toward him. As he did 
8v up floated the form to which the hand belonged, 
a vision of @ little dead girl, or a dead angel, with 
dripping garments clinging closely to a perfect shape, 
with blue eyes dim and half-open, and with golden 
curls and tangles of hair that floated back from her 
face and lay like sunshine over the lilies and the lily- 
pads 


Breathlessly the boy drew her in, and laid her in 
the midst of their fragrant freight, each worthy of 
the other, then caught the oars and began silently 
pulling with might and main back across the pond. 
Neither spoke for a while, then Forsyth humbly 
offered to help row. The other gave up an oar to him. 

“Row bard,” he said. ‘ Your arms are stronger 
than Philip's.” . 

** Do you believe she’s dead?” asked Philip, then 
bent nearer and timidly touched the chilly little 
hand. Strange thoughts were flitting through the 
boy’s mind, strange fancies frothing about and con- 
fusing his thoughts. Fragments of fairy stories 
floated up in his memory, tossed and confused by 
the stir of this surprise and fright. He had read of 
trees and flowers that bled when broken, of lovely 
maideus who inhabited them, and died when they 
died. Ifa pond-lily should take human shape, he 
thought, it would look like this child—white and 
gold. ‘Then the fancies died away as he touched 
those chilly, dimpled fingers, and it was somebody’s 
dear little sister who was drowned and dead. 

Mason glanced longingly back toward the town. 
“Odear!” he muttered. ‘I wish it weren’t so far. 
And it will be slow work going up the river:” 

1t was slow work, and they looked in vain for help. 
Even when they came near the bridge there was no 
one in sight, they thought. But as they drew up to 
the shore, a face looked over the railing of the bridge, 
a sallow, melancholy face that had fur the last half 
hour been gazing dreamily up the river, only half- 
seeing the limpid waters come dancing down. Only 
the afternoon before Mr. Walter Haven had buried 
his wife, an invalid whom he had sat beside for 
months, forgetting that trees are green and waters 
bright, intent only on watching how the life failed 
out of the face so dear to him. Now, his watching 
over, he looked on all things like one in a dream, 
everything strange and alien. In that dream he 
heard the dip of oars without being roused by it. 
Only when that sound partly ceased, and he heard 
instead boyish voices in hushed but eager talk, he 
crossed the bridge and looked down upon them. He 
saw three boys, their faces full of a still ex:itement, 
striving awkwardly but earnestly to bring their boat 
to land, and in the boat he saw beautiful water- 
lilies fresh from their cool bed, heaped high, and in 
the midst, a sleeping child lovely as Horus’ on his 
lotos-blossom. 

Sleeping! Was ft sleep? 

He looked more keenly, then hastened from the 
bridge and down to the shore. 





*O Mr. Haven!” the boys cried out altogether, 
and began contusedly telling their story. Finding 
an older head to guide them, their unnatural com- 
posure and efficiency fled, and they were boys again, 
frightened and helpless. 

“« Westly, run for your father,” the gentleman 
said, snatching up the child, and with her half an 
armfal of the lilies. ‘‘ Follow me, boys, I may want 
you.” 

Mr. Haven’s cottage was the nearest house to the 
river, and they reached it ina few minutes. It was 
@ tiny cottage, brown and cosy as a bird’s-nest, and 
half-smothered in trees, and vines, and flowers. 
Here Mr. Haven lived with one servant and an elder 
sister who had come to share bis retreat and nurs- 
ing. For Mr. Haven belonged in. the city, and had 
only come here with bis sick wife for quiet. This 
sister appeared at the door as they came near; and, 
understanding at a word what was needed, ran in 
before them and began preparing means to resusc'- 
tate the chil! if pessible. 

At the threshold the boys stopped, and the awe of 
death fell suddenly on them. Before this the child 
had seemed something strange,saud yet their own, 
and they bad not associated the idea of death with 
her; but now she was a dead baby in a stranger’s 
house, and they shrank from her. In some way they 
connected Ler with this melancholy man whom no 
one had seen swile, who had come to them a stran- 
ger in grief, and they connected her with the pale 
lady who had been carried into the house nearly a 
year before, and who had never left it till they saw 
her brought out again the day before, and carried to 
her grave. 

But when Doctor Westly came with Philip, the 
two boys ventured to follow them in. Mr. Haven 
and Miss Melville and the servant were making ef- 
forts to revive the child, but as yet, there was 1o 
sign of life. Not caring to look upon the dead the 
two boys employed their eycs in examining the house, 
which they had never entered befure but had been 
curious about. There was merely a little square 
entry with a parlor on the right side anda dining- 
room on the left. A bedroom led from the dining- 
room on one side, and a kitchen on another. There 
was nothing noticeable except the good taste that had 
spared expense in upholstery and lavished it in en- 
gravings, marbles, bronzes and books. 

Doctor Westly was tall, gray-haired, high-featured, 
peremptory in manner, and abrupt in speech, but one 
of the truest gentlemen and kindest men in the world. 

“* What’s this, sir?” he said, sharply, stepping 
into Mr. Haven’s place by the child. ‘* Dead, do ;ou 
say? Nothing of the kind. Her eyelids are quiver- 
ing, and there’s motion in the heart Let me take 
her, ma’am. Stand back, my son. You'll see her 
in good time.” 

Doctor Westly’s prompt measures were soon suc- 
cessful. In a few minutes there was heard a faint 
gurgling sound, then a babyish outcry of pain. 

Two of the boys flushed upred at the sound, but 
Philip Westly, withouta word, sank fainting to the 
floor. The terror of that first discovery, the fatigue 
of rowing and running, the suspense, so trying to his 
ardent natare, all crowned with that glorious con- 
summation, alice saved, weretoo much for him, and 
he fainted at the blissful moment of relief and cer- 
tainty. 

* Bless me!” said the doctor, raising his son in bis 
arms and carrying him tothe window. ‘“ This child 
is tuo sensitive to live. The little girl is all right, 
Phil,, my boy. There you are! Keep quiet, dear, 
till you feel better. Mrs. Melville, the little girl will 
do nicely. Keep the flanne) round her and give her 
a taste of wine. Get her to sleep if youcan. Ill 
come round again this evening. Now I must get 
this child of mine home. Boys, you have done a 
good deed to-day, you have save: a life.’’ 

The chil ’s life was indeed saved, and after'a few 
days she was about as bright us p»ssible. Mr. Haven 
desired to keep her till some one with authority 
should claim her, and no one «bjected, particularly 
as he allowed his house to be made public for a week, 
and let those who would criticise, examine and ques- 
tion the child. But there was litile satixfaction im 
questioning a child of perhaps four years old, and no 
sense could be made of this little one’s prattle. She 
took to Mr. Haven, and acted in a very imperious 
manner toward those whom she did not fancy. When 
the Reverend Mr. Slocum, the Baptist minister, 
came to see and talk to her, confident that his su- 
perior wisdom would discover something from her, 
she made faces at him in token of her dislike, and 
even slapped him in his reverend face when he wade 
@ motion to kiss her. Adopting the authoritative 
then, he attempted to teach her submission by force 
of arms, when, to his horror, the little thin into 
@ rage and nearly strangled him in his white veck- 
cloth, 

* I can readily believe that if there has been for! 
play, the parents of the child are guilty,” the min- 
ister said, releasing her as if she had been a scorpion. 
** She evidently inherits a bad disposition. It will be 
the duty of whoever shall have her in charge to train 
her with severity.” 

Adjusting his cravat then with great dignity, the 
minister strode away, bowing formally and coldly to 
Mr. Haven and his sister, as though they were re- 
sponsible for the insalt put upon him. 

“ She hasn’t a bad disposition,” cried Philip, an- 
grily, scarcely waiting for the minister to get out- 
side the door. “1 don’t blame her for slapping him. 
I'd slap him if he should start to kiss me with that 
ugly-great mouth of his. Oo isn't nanghty, is 00?” 





says this young champion to the child, who was sob- 
biug angrily in Mr. Haven’s arws. 
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She lifted her face and looked at him with first a 
pout, then an inquiring look, then a smile, finally 
she held her hands to be taken by him. 

The three boys had visited their young foundling 
regularly three times a day, but Philip had first 
come twice a day besides with his father, and when 
the doctor’s visits were no longer necessary, had con- 
tinued his own, lingering about the house as long as 
possible. 

When all their inquiries, and advertising, and de- 
tective searching had been ineffectual to discover to 
whom the child belonged, Mr. Haven called the three 
boys into council. 

“ You have a claim on this child, boys,” he said; 
“and I want to consult you about her name. Let 
each one of you select one, and we'll see how it fits, 
I reserve the right to choose. Don’t be in haste. 
Think it over and tell me to-morrow if you like.” 

Mr. Walter Haven, sallow and melancholy as he 
looked, had a sweet smile, and avery winning ad- 
dress, and the boys were getting fond of him. They 
hung their heads sheepishly at his request, and began 
to cast about in their minds for a name, and to whis- 
per together. 

The little girl was leaning on Mr. Haven’s knee as 
he spoke, and casting sidelong glances toward her 
preservers ‘‘I appoint you her guardians,” the 
gentleman continued, half-smiling, yet sadly. ‘ You 
must be friends to her, and when I am dead, do not 
let her feel that she is an orphan.” 

He paused a moment, his lip quivering with the 
memory of some unforgotten sorrow, then went on 
more earnestly, looking at the boys. 

**T shall be dead when she becomes a woman and 
you become men, and then I want you to remember 
what I say. She will naturally look with peculiar 
affection and confidence on those who saved her life. 
Be true to her then. Never betray her confidence, 
nor wrong her affection. Remember, you are her 
guardians, and in a peculiar manner you will be 
responsible for her. 1t were better you had left her 
to perish in the water, than suffer her to come to 
harm in life. Icharge you. She will be beautiful. 
Let no man dare treat her lightly. Promise me!” 

“ We promise!” the boys said, eagerly, proud of 
the trust; but the gentleman perceived that he had 
gone a little beyond them, and puzzled as well as 
excited. He sighed, and fondled the little one’s 
hair. 

But for a gleam of most precocious coquetry in eye, 
in air, in the whole manner, this child might have 
looked like a cherub just breathed out from the can- 
vas of Raphael. She was exquisite in shape, round- 
ed, but not with that formless | plumpness which 
makes so many children look as though they were 
meant to be cooked and eaten. The flesh on her was 
just deep enough for dimples and softness. An in- 
effable, dangerous face it was, with blue eyes soft 
and dewy, a pink and pouting mouth, with inde- 
scribable bewitching curves and graces of feature, and 
golden hair like spun sunshine shining in threads 
and curls all over her head. 

She had been standing there, half-shy, half-con- 
fident, as if knowing she bewitched them, but spy- 
ing something in Philip Westly’s hand, she went to 
him with both her little hands extended. 

*O lily! lily!” she cried, bending daintily forward 
and looking at the pond-lily in his hand, her head 
first on one side then onthe other. ‘‘O pretty!” she 
said, bending to smell of it. Then she started back 
with a frightened scream, and ran back to Mr. 
Haven. e 

“Dear little one!” he said, taking her in his 
arms. ‘ Did some one push you into the water?” 

She made no reply, but clung to him in that fright- 
ened way. He tried, but could learn nothing furth- 
er, and after a while she stopped crying, and held her 
hand out again for the flower. 

* Lily, lily!” she said, coaxingly. 

“ Boys,” Mr. Haven said, with a sudden thought, 
“what do you say to Lily for a name? It would 
suit.” 

“T was going to say that, sir,” Philip said, eagerly. 

Forsyth had a mental leaning toward’ Gloriana, 
and Mason had been wondering if he would dare 
propose Bessie fora name; but in the face of this 
proposition their courage failed, and the name was 
chosen by acclamation. 

But that night there was a grand fight between the 
three boys, Philip being accused by the others of 
taking advantage of Mr. Haven’s proposition to get 
his own name accepted. Philip had pluck and knew 
how to fire up in good style. The result was that, 
set upon by the other two, he got a pretty sound 
whipping. If his father had not appeared on the 
scene and driven off the assailants with his cane, 
th no knowing how the affair might have end- 
ed, hilip didn’t know when he was beaten, and 
was fighting away undaunted, though sorely dilap- 
idated. 

The Willowdale gossips were in clover over this 
child. You know what the habits of the gossip tribe 
are, dearly beloved brethren. Perhaps you belong 
toit. In either case their workings are familiar to 
you. Youcan guess how they whispered, and buz- 
zed, and cackled, how they petted our three gallant 
lads, and made them repeat their story over and over, 
what suspicious glances they cast on people they 
didn’t like, and what damnable scandal they con- 
cocted. Ifyou want to see real genuine out-and-out 
corruption of heart, just listen to the deliberations of 
one of these virtuous female, smelling-commitees, 
when they are on the scent of a scandal. How they 
reviewed the last five years or so of every decent girl 
and woman in Willowdale. Woe to the blue-eyed 








us and to them that had yellow hair! Woe above 


all to Miss Clara Moran who had both; and who, 
moreover, came to Willowdale four years before in a 
very mysterious manner, from nobody knew where, 
and evidently in great trouble about something. She 
was an authoress, people said, but they had never 
seen any of her productions, she having persistently 
declined to say under what name she published, and 
everybody knew that these writing women are sus- 
picious cheracters. No good is ever hidden under so 
much mystery. If the truth was known, they guessed 
something would be found out about Miss Clara 
Moran. Three nods here, and the speaker looking 
out of her eyes in a very penetrating and significant 
manner, 

** Better be careful,” a listener said. ‘ Miss Mo- 
ran isa high-flier. You know how she came down 
upon Miss Fanny Snapper for hinting things about 
her. She took a witness and marched up to Miss 
Fanny in the chapel after the prayer-meeting was 
over, and asked her what she meant. The minister 
was called, and there was a time, and Miss Fanny 
had to apologize and say that she never heard or 
thought a lisp against Miss Moran.” 

** Who’s afraid of Miss Moran? She can’t deny her 
eyes and hair. Nobody can convict you of scan. 
mag. for only saying ahem! and nodding. Anybody 
with a head and neck can nod!” 

Etec. The first that Miss Moran heard of these fine 
insinuations was when Mr. James Forsyth, our little 
Jamie’s father, took her part, and threatened to pro- 
secute any one who should dare repeat such vile 
slanders. Mr. Forsyth had better have held his 
tongue, for it only gave new direction to the nods, 
though the nodders were a little more cautious. 

 *Pears to me Mr, Forsyth is very fond of Miss 
Moran. Wonder how his poor wife likes it? Poor 
Mrs. Forsyth! Everybody knows that he is anxious 
to get rid of her.” 

There, there! I soilmy pen with writing what 
they said out of their foul lips and fouler hearts. 
Miss Moran bore up as long as she could, and at 
length left the town with an aching heart and a 
tainted name. 

But Mistress Lily Haven, our water-lily, flourished 
in her new home in spite of gossips. What knew or 
cared she about the slime under their tongues as 
long as they gave her candies and ribbons? What 
did it concern her who they thought she looked like 
if only they praised her beauty, and let her do as she 
liked? For the rest, she could administer a smart 
slap if they affronted her, and make up faces to them 
if she did not fancy their looks. As Mr. Haven’s 
servant said, ‘‘ That ere child was gettin’ spilte.”’ 





CHAPTER II. 


ABooT four miles out of the city of B—, is an old 
place that people always pause to look at. We do 
not find this place what it once was, but it is still 
imposing, and has the prestige of past grandeur 
clinging about it. Drivers out draw reinin passing, 
pedestrians lean over the gate, artists sketch it, and 
authors imagine romances about it. 

This place is not like the ordinary suburban resi- 
dence of modern days, all tinsel and gimcranks. It 
is a square brick house painted a light stone-color. 
There is a large cupola on the flat roof, a veranda at 
either side, that on the north leading to a grape- 
walk, that on the south to a conservatory, both end- 
ingin gardens, and both so high and so near the 
house that they have the effect of wings, and give 
lightness to the otherwise too solid appearance of the 
mansion. The straight lines of the large front are 
broken only by a doric portico in the centre, under 
which you can see the dark panels of the heavy 
chestnut door. Three terraces with granite steps 
lead to this stately house-front, and below them isa 
beautiful lawn in the shape of half a circle from the 
foot of the terrace to the grand entrance, which isa 
lofty iron gate set in wal's of solid masonry. The 
avenue follows the sweep of the lawn instead of 
going straight to the house, and is overarched by 
superb elms more than a century old. A break in 
this line of trees opposite the gate gives the view we 
have had. Wecan see, moreover, large vases with 
fiowering plants in them on the terraces, a large 
fountain in the centre of the lawn, and two small 
ones near the house. 

This is the old Curtis place, built by General Curtis 
in 1807, next occupied by his son, Judge Malcome 
Curtis, who in his turn left it to his son, Mr. Francis 
Davenport Curtis. Let the reader bear in mind that 
all these are persons of the very highest consequence, 
that not to know them argues himself unknown. 
The Curtises are nobly connected in England and 
France, have often occupied high diplomatic posi- 
tions, and in the good old times before parvenus 
learned to put on airs, and think themselves as good 
as anybody, they could ride over low people, and not 
be tooclosely questioned. It would seem that there 
were those of the family who had not scrupled to 
avail themselves of this and kindred privileges, for 
some of those insignificant persons who had had 
dealings with them could scarcely pronounce the 
name of Curtis without a curse. 

Of allthis imposing family there were left now but 
two, Miss Curtis and Miss Magdalen Curtis, the 
“ Miss Curtis ” to be pronounced, the reader will ob- 
serve, with great emphasis, like the “‘ mademoiselle” 
in the time of Louis XIV., when Mademoiselle Mont- 
pensier, “‘ LA GRANDE MADEMOISELLE,” was the 
mademoiselle par excellence of all France. So Miss 
Curtis is supreme over not only all other Curtises, 
but over all other misses in the land. You see that 
in her step now as she comes up from the street, and 





enters by a small gate beside the largeone. She isa 


| woman of forty, tall, straight, and imperious in every 
motion, but not without grace. She has the Curtis 
eyes and hair, both as black as the raven’s wing, the 
hair long, heavy, and of satin texture, the eyes not 
large, but brilliant and piercing. This lady has a 
small mouth of a vivid red, fine teeth of her own, a 
nose slightly inclined to the aquiline shape, but beau- 
tiful nevertheless. The forehead is a trifle too large 
for strictly feminine beauty, and the color of the face 
is a little sallow, but perfectly pale andsmooth. Not 
a@ winning woman, but a woman to admire and stand 
in awe of. If you wanted to see a winning face you 
should have looked at that one which hastily drew 
back from one of the chamber windows as Miss Cur- 
tis crossed the lawn towards the house. Miss Mag- 
dalen is but a step-sister, and very little of a Curtis. 
Moreover, she is but twenty years old, and we all 
know that between the ages of twenty and forty, 
maidens lose many winning qualities. 

Miss Curtis had seen her sister at the window, and 
@ change passed over her face as she did so. She 
grew a little paler, her black brows contracted for an 
instant, and her red lips compressed themselves. 
But the change passed as swiftly as it came, and she 
had a quiet word ready for the gardener who stood 
cap in hand by the lower terrace steps. 

** How does your corn get along, Duncan?” 

* Very well, ma’am, I brought in some for dinner 
to-day. ” 

Miss Magdalen in retreating from the window had 
flushed deeply, and began to put herself to rights. 
Miss Curtis was a pink of neatness, and her step- 
sister’s toilet was not now, at least, in perfect order. 
She wore a white wrapper which she held loosely 
around her beautiful and luxuriant form, and her 
pale golden hair was dropping out of the net and 
falling about her neck. But what beauties she dis- 
played! The rounded shoulder, the fair arm and 
hand raised to hastily arrange the truant locks, the 
creamy-white, lovely face from which the blush 
was fading all but a crimson spot in the cheeks, the 
large blue eyes with their dewy, melancholy light. 

She had scarcely made herself presentable, before 
the door of the chamber opened after a knock being 
given, and Miss Curtis stepped just inside the thres- 
hold. 

“Good afternoon, Magdalen!” she said, glancing 
past her rather than looking at her. “ Has anything 
to tell happened during my absence?” 

“No,” the other said, then drew her breath in a 
hesitating, anxious way, and as Miss Curtis was about 
turning away, stretched her hands imploringly to- 
ward her. 

**Have you nothing to tell me?” she exclaimed, 
in a soft, suppressed voice. 

Miss Curtis looked at her with an air of haughty 
surprise. ‘ Nothing at all,’’ she replied, with quiet 
coldness; “except that I have been to see Aunt 
Davenport Greene, and they are all well and desired 
to be remembered to you. We shall have dinner in 
fifteen minutes.” 

So saying, she walked away to her room, and in 
precisely fifteen minutes came out again and swept 
down stairs to the dining-room, where the table was 
set for two, and where an ancient serving-man stood 
stiffly behind Miss Curtis’s chair. P 

Dinner at the Curtis mansion is always ceremoni- 
ously served, and Miss Curtis always dresses for din- 
ner, though for months there may be no one but 
herself and sister. She loeks worthy of her ancestry 
as she steps with quiet stateliness across the room 
and takes her place at the table in sight of the por- 
traits that gaze upon her with grim approval in their 
eyes. Her heavy black silk with collar of fine old 
lace is ladylike and becoming, the barbe of point 
lace just adds a grace to her almost too upright head, 
and her one supreme beauty, her hands, sparkle with 
rings. Otherwise she wears no jewelry except the 
large pearl surrounded by tiny brillaints that fastens 
her collar. 

Magdalen following with soundless steps in the 
wake of her sister’s rustling robe, wears a white 
dress again, but this time a delicate muslin ruffled. 
She is looking paler than she did before, the crimson 
quite gone, and she scarcely tastes her dinner. 

While these two sit there, we have time’to hear a 
chapter in the history of their tamily—a chapter ne- 
cessary to the understanding of their positions. 

Mr. Francis Davenport Curtis, their father, had 
married Miss Margeret Curtis Davenport, his second 
cousin, and by her had a son and daughter. The 
son died, but the daughter, the Miss Curtis of our 
story, survived. The mother also died. ‘ 

Mr. Curtis had consulted his position in this mar- 
riage, but his heart had not followed his hand. There 
had been a love affair between him and Miss Dan- 
vers, the daughter of a minister living not far away 
from the Curtis mansion. The minister was poor 
and obscure, and the daughter had but her beauty. 
The family of Mr. Curtis rose up in arms at once, and 
Francis obediently gave up his beloved and married 
his second cousin. 

Miss Margaret, though as proud as any of her 
family, had a woman’s heart, and while she lived it 
was a sore heart. Her husband treated her witha 
stately courtesy, even with kindness sometimes, but 
she knew in whose yellow hair his love lay tangled, 
whose blue eyes looked on him in dreams, while her 
black eyes burned sleepless by his side. 

Not for worlds would Mrs Curtis have breathed 
this to her family, still less would she have allowed 
her husband to suspect that she pined for a love 
which he had not to give her. But the reserve that 
kept up to all others, sometimes melted before her 
daughter, and without any word of explanation, the 
girl, little by little, learned the truth. She knew 








why her mother hated blue eyes and yellow hair 
why she grew paler even than usual, if even in walks 
or rides they met a certain fair and graceful lady 
who always looked at them sadly and wistfully. 
And with her earliest years, Margaret Curtis learned 
to hate that woman with a bitter, jealous hate that 
was all the more bitter that it never found expres- 
sion. This mother and daughter adored each otber, 
drawing nearer for the mutual but unspoken pain 
which tormented them. 

No one could accuse Mr. Curtis of trying to keep 
up the past relations between himself and Miss Dan- 
vers. His wife never suspected him. In her impo- 
tent and concealed hate she sometimes wished she 
could. To have been able to push this idol from the 
niche she held -would have been a relief; but Miss 
Danvers was as pure as she was lovely, and Mr, 
Curtis was as prudent as proud. 

Miss Curtis was nineteen years old when her moth- 
er died, and was greatly admired. The only blot on 
her disposition was an excessive pride, and a cold- 
ness of manner that arose more from the thought of 
her mother’s unhappiness, than from her own heart. 

In a year from the time of his wife’s death, Mr. 
Curtis married Miss Danvers. He had sacrificed to 
pride, now, though late, love must have its way. 
Jealously on the lookout for such an event, his daugh- 
ter had guarded and fought against it with all her 
power, the only result being that she estranged her 
father still more from her, and made him still more 
decided in maintaining his new wife’s authority. 

But love’s triumph was brief. The second wife 
died a year after her marriage, leaving an infant 
daughter. If she would, the lady might have told 
bitter tales of that year spent in the Curtis mansion, 
but, to her credit, she kept silent, comforting herself 
with her husband’s love. But she learned to shrink 
at sight of her step-davghter, to tremble before her 
brilliant black eye, and at sound of that quiet, low- 
toned voice which could give such stabs. 

Give the poor girl her due. It was hard for her to 
see her father fondling and petting this woman, and 
to remember that her own mother had received only 
politeness. It was hard to see the cold and haughty 
aristocrat turn lover at fifty, and almost forget his 
own daughter in this infatuation. It was hard, 
after having been trained by both father and mother 
in a most exaggerated family pride, to see an in- 
ferior established as mistress in her ancestral home. 

And yet, the poor man deserved to be happy a 
little while, and the gentle lady who had loved him 
so humbly and so faithfully ought not to be grudged 
one short year of happivess in her life. It is hard to 
decide. I give my verdict for both plaintiffand de- 
fendant. 

Mr. Curtis lived but a few years longer, lived, it 
seemed, only to pet his youngest child. Then he 
died, and Magdalen was left to the tender mercies of 
her step-sister. 

Margaret Curtis was not a bad woman, she had 
good principles, and a not hard heart, but she hated 
this little girl. It had all the qualities best calcul 
ted to excite her aversion. It was soft, tender, cling- 
ing, it was golden-haired and blue-eyed. Moreover, 
its sweet, winning ways were in contrast with her 





cold and stately ones, and visitors unconsciously add- — 


ed fuel to the flame by their freely-expressed admira- 
tion and fondness. It was not agreeable for her to 
hear people go into raptures over Miss Danvers’s 
daughter, to hear them prophesy future triumphs for 
her beauty and fascinations, and to see those pro- 
phecies gradually fulfilled as the years passed away. 
Miss Curtis withdrew herself in a great measure from 
society. Her own youth was waning, and this young 
beauty was waxing. She did not care to walk at the 
wheels of her step-sister’s triumphal car. But she 
could not, and, indeed, did not desire to, seclude 
Magdalen entirely, and she had to hear of and to see 
how the girl’s face bewitched all beholders. 

It would seem that fate meant to.goad Margaret 
Curtis as sharply as possible, and not to leave one 
pang which she should not suffer. When she was 
thirty-five years of age, her heart sinking at the 
thought that youth and its hopes and pleasures were 
forever gone from her, there came one whom she had 
loved and quarrelled with long years before. Now, 
indeed, the heart of the proud and lonely woman 
beat with tremulous pulses. Was happiness yet for 
her? Poor Margarct! it was not. A pair of blue 
eyes languishing in the shade of long-fringed lids 
caught the glance of the faithless lover, golden-hair 
was fairer to him than black, a smooth, peachy 
cheek was sweeter to kiss than one that had grown 
cold and thin—and the tale was soon told. 

There was one wild night during which murder 
jurked in Margaret Curtis’s heart, But the undying 
pride saved her. This man thought that she loved 
him, she would convince him that she did not. Mag- 
dalen did not suspect that she had stolen her sister’s 
lover, she would prevent her knowing it. The two 
were engaged, but at Miss Curtis’s request their en- 
gagement was strictly private, and they consented to 
delay their marriage fora year. She scarcely knew 
why she had required so much of them, but rejoiced 
atit afterwards. Six months after the engagement 
it was found that the gentleman was not free to 
marry. A wife, supposed to be dead, returned and 
claimed her husband, and the lovers had to fsubmit. 
Margaret Curtis had her revenge when she saw the 
man who had mocked her reel down the avenue, 
blindly walking he knew not whither, carrying with 
him a picture of that beautiful face, cold and sense- 
less, and not knowing whether it was a swoon or 
death. 

The trouble was too much for Magdalen. She be- 
came ill, Miss Curtis from pride did all that love 
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peep into the great cedar wardrobe: 
see the finery there preserved, the 
envy, or be then and there convert 
and thieves. There are the black v: 
sword, and wig of the first Curtis w! 
the time of George the third, there ¢ 
brocades, and satins, and velvets of} 
there are court costumes in whic! 
Curtises made their bow to royal 


able dignity of their women. 
Dinner over, Miss Curtis went uy 
the usual after-dinner nap, and 
loitered about the veranda, and saun 
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could have done, except to love. She took her sister 
travelling, she veiled her distress from curious eyes, 
she prevented the world from guessing anything of 
the romance which had nearly become a tragedy. 
When the sisters returned after three years’ absence, 
the society in which they had moved had undergone 
many changes. Some intimate friends had died, 
others gone away, and they were able to live almost 
entirely alone without being commented on. It was 
known that the Curtis fortune had suffered great 
diminution, and that there was only enough left to 
support the two ladies in quiet comfort, but by no 
means enough to maintain their ancient state. This 
accounted for their retirement, if any were disposed 
to criticise. 

The outside of the place shows no signs of strait- 
ened means, but the inside, though well-kept, is on 
the verge of shabbiness. I doubt ifa man would de- 
tect this, unless awoman would point out to him the 
careful and almost invisible mendings in the rich 
carpets and upholstery, the marks on gilding, the 
cracks in china, the faint ragged lines that show 
where marble has been broken and joined again. 
But the same sharp-eyed critics would go into ecsta- 
sies over the old china, and lace, and silver-plate 
marked with the Curtis arms, the mellow richness 
of oil paintings; and could the dear creatures get a 
peep into the great cedar wardrobes up stairs, and 
see the finery there preserved, they would die of 
envy, or be then and there converted into burglars 
and thieves. There are the black velvet, buff cloth, 
sword, and wig of the first Curtis who came over in 
the time of George the third, there are the rustling 
brocades, and satins, and velvets of madam his wife; 
there are court costumes in which ambassadorial 
Curtises made their bow to royalty in. England, 
France and Austria, and the robes in which their 
ladics had rustled among the court dames. There 
are fancy dresses of superb material, Hamlets with 
real Venetian lace like carved ivory, Queen Eliza- 
beths with gold brocade and white satin, point 
stomacher and ruff; there is Joan of Arc’s armor all 
triple-gilt mail with standard of embroidered silk, 
and sword-belt of gold and silver links. In fine, 
there is the gala-dress of whole generations of rich 
and magnificent men and women. People who com- 
plain of Miss Curtis’s pride usually keep silence after 
seeing or hearing of these treasures. 

Look at the two again now inthe light of this 
knowledge of their history. You detect the dreari- 
ness hidden under Miss Curtis’s pride, and guess how 
hard a strain she puts upon herself in being civil and 
kind. The lives of herself and her mother blighted 
by this daughter and her mother, no matter if inno- 
cently, the harm was done all the same.” Down in 
some sunless depth of Margaret Curtis’s starving 
heart lurks the feeling that, sin though it might be, 
she would be happy and content, if she had the con- 
sciousness that her sister has, that the man she has 
lost yet loves her. But she would have shuddered 
bad the thought presented itself plainly beture her, 
for, aside from the natural feminine delicacy which 
was strong in her, the Curtises had always prided 
themselves on the stainless virtue and unapproach- 
able dignity of their women. 

Dinner over, Miss Curtis went up to her room for 
the usual after-dinner nap, and Miss Magdalen 
loitered about the veranda, and sauntered out through 
the conservatory and on to the terrace. Her move- 
ments were languid, her air. listless and sad. She 
looked like some banished peri mourning her lost 
paradise. The loose hair began tocrawl from her net 
again and drop, in yellow rings about her white 
throat, and tears started in her eyes as she stood 
there lonely and dreary. 

Presently the post-man came up the avenue. She 
beckoned him toward her, and selected from the pile 
one letter directed to herself. Her face flushed and 
her eyes started wide open as she saw the writing, 
seen now for the first time in more than four years. 
She waved the man away and walked hastily into an 
arbor, opening her letter with a shaking hand. 

‘My beloved,” wrote her lover, no less her lover 
that he was the husband of another—“ I have tried, 
and I cannot forget you, cannot live without you. 
The notions of morality and honor that separated us 
are overstrained. You are miserable there, I know 
aswell as that I am miserable here. Go with me! 
Say but one word, yes, and we will leave the country 
and seek happiness where we cannot be molested. 
No fault could be imputed to us for loving each 
other; we believed that we were free to do so, and 
having once learned to love, it was not possible to 
unlearn. Say yes, my darling, and make both your- 
self and me happy.” 

Magdalen read this letter with breathless, crimson 
lips apart, with glowing eyes and cheeks, but the 
moment she had finished it she started up in terror, 
erying out ‘Ono! no!” as though with her protest- 
ing voice she would drown the thought in her con- 
senting heart. — 

She clasped the letter in her hands, and fled into 
the house and up the stairway, her face pale, her 
breath coming in quick gasps. If shestopped for one 
instant to think, she was lost, she knew. Hers was 
no stern virtue able to look on danger and not be 
moved by it; her only safety was in flight. 

There was a hasty knock at the door of Miss Cur- 
tis’s room where no one dared to enter without a 
summons, and without waiting to be answered, Mag- 
dalen opened the door and entered breathless and 
eager. Miss Curtis was not lying down in dignified 

repose as her household supposed, but was pacing 
her room with swift steps, her hands slowly wring- 
ing each other. Unwarranted and exceptional as 
this intrusion was, she turned upun the intruder a 











face that was more frightened than indignant. Sure- 
ly something dreadful must have happened when 
Magdalen would dare burst into her room in this 
manner. Miss Curtis sank into a chair and pressed 
her hands over her heart. 

“TI dared not wait,’ began Magdalen, almost 
throwing the letter at her sister. ‘‘ Read that; and, 
Margaret, do not reproach me. I don’t think you 
love me much, but if you are harsh now I am lost. 
That letter is the greatest temptation that could be 
offered me.” 

Margaret Curtis’s livid face caught a gleam as she 
read the letter. 

“Now you see what that man is,” she said, delib- 
erately folding the letter. ‘‘ You have made a hero 
of him, you see he is but an unprincipled man at the 
best. If you have any sense of virtue or honor, you 
must loathe him—as I do!” 

As she spoke Miss Curtis rose upright with her 
head scornfully erect, and her small foot set as 
though she trampled the man she had loved and now 
hated. 

‘Don’t talk so to me, Margaret,” said Magdalen, 
warningly, beginning to pace the floor. ‘‘ That isn’t 
the way. Revollect I love this man, and we cannot 
change from love to hate even for such an error.” 

* Cannot one?” cried the other, sharply. ‘Can- 
not one? I tell you, Magdalen, you do not know 
what you are talking about. It is possible to loathe 
utterly a man whom one has loved. I loathe the 
man who wrote that letter, but once I loved him!” 

Magdalen’s face became instantly scarlet, and she 
stood silent and astounded at this avowal. 

“O,I don’t mind telling you what a fool I once 
was, it is so thoroughly past,” said Miss Curtis, with 
a scornful laugh. But the scarlet color leaped into 
her cheeks, and a scintillating flame into her eyes. 
** When I was of your age, I was engaged to this 
honorable gentleman. I was in mourning for my 
mother, and the marriage was postponed for a year 
and a half. We quarrelled about something, no 
matter what. It was little to his credit. I was not 
like you, the slave of love, trembling at every breath 
ofthe tempter. I sent him away overwhelmed with 
my indignation and He obeyed me, and 
went, and shortly after married out of spite. When 
it was supposed that his wife was lost he came to me 
again, came pretending penitence and love. He 
came to me, mind, not to you. I was weak enough to 
listen to him. I thought that the regret of fifteen 
years was a sufficient punishment, and that the sins 
of his youth were no longer possible to him. He was 
as much engaged to meas he could be without any 
formal promise having been made, or any time ap- 
pointed for the marriage. Then you came home from 
a visit, and—you know the rest. You know, too, how 
much he is to be trusted. A villain! A fickle, un- 
principled villain! Do you wonder I loathe him 
now? Do you still love such a man, Magdalen Car- 
tis? With this, and all that of which I do not speak, 
but which also you know, can you love him? Be- 
fore this you have owned only that he has been hasty 
and mistaken. Own now that he is a criminal!” 

“OQ Margaret, forgive me!” faltered her sister, 
sinking into a chair and covering her face. “I did 
not know that you cared for him. You must know 
that if I had dreamed of such a thing, I would never 
have listened to a word from him. That, then, is 
the reason why you are always so cold toward me?” 

“Cold!” repeated the other, with a harsh and 
scornful laugh. ‘I should rather love you for afford- 
ing me such an escape from disgrace. But for you, 
Ishould have married a man who had another wife 
living. A fine position truly, for me! I owe you 
gratitude, Magdalen. Is this letter now a tempting 
one?” 

“T think he loves me,” said Magdalen, faintly, 
from behind her clasped hands. 

‘* How long would it last?”? demanded her sister. 

Magdalen hung her head. ‘Nothing on earth 
lasts,” she said, sadly. 

There was a moment of silence, then Miss Curtis 
spoke more softly. - 

“Your confidence in me shall not be in vain, Mag- 
dalen,” she said. ‘Do not mind if I seem harsh, I 
have had enough to make me so.” She stopped, the 
words checked on her lips. Should she now, for this 
once, pour out all the hoarded bitterness of her life, 
and tell this girl what a bane her mother had been to 
their house, and that her hate was an inherited hate? 
The temptation was strong to show how much she was 
to be thanked that she showed no worse than a cold 
demeanor. She drew her breath tospeak, but stopped 
as suddenly. Could she tell this girl that their moth- 
ers also had been rivals for a lover, and who had won 
the heart while the other won the cold and empty 
hand? Never! “I will not be harsh with you,” 
she resumed, with her usual quiet coldness. “I can 
understand how that man has fascinated you. He 
has a guileful tongue. You did well to bring this to 
me, and I respect, though I do not much love you. I 
think better of you than I ever befure did. May I 
answer this letter for you?” 

* Yes,” Magdalen said, in a smothered voice. 

* You will seek to hold no communication with 
him?” she pursued, 

TI will not,” said Magdalen, going out. But on the 
threshold she paused. ‘‘ Margaret,” she said, ‘I 
never knowingly wronged you.” 

For an instant the two confronted each other, the 
one pleading and humble, the other trying to quell a 
softness that rose in spite of her. Then Miss Curtis 
touk a step, and gently kissed her sister’s cheek. 
‘I know you never did,” sie said, quietly. “ Go, 
now.” 
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OUT OF THE DEPTHS. 


BY ETTA W. PIERCE. 


I plod along a weary track, 
Through desert places spread: 
Ah, what's the use of sighing, 
And what's the use of crying? 
Sighs never brought a lost hope back, 
Nor tears a day that 's dead. 


Where have the summer roses gone, 
And where the summer rain ? 
As well may woodland brook and bee 
Mourn their lost sweetness, as for me 
The treasures that will not return 
To this worn heart again. 


The dew falls where the day hath been— 
I am not quite bereft; 

Life's golden honey, and its wine, 

Giddy with sweets, no more are mine, 

But there ’s some guerdon yetito win, 
And something still is left : 


Good, in the place of what was best, 
Strength that is born of pain; 
Patience to sit awhile and wait, 
E’en though the hour grows dark and late, 
Beyond all trouble seeing rest, 
Beyond all losses—gain. 
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Recollections of the War. 


BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 





VII.—TWO BRAVE SOLDIERS. 


safeguard was ordered to be sent to each of these 
houses; although, as it happened, the depredator in 
this case was an entirely different person. One of 
the provost-marshals of the division was ordered to 
post a single guard in each house, with particular 
instructions as to his duty. It became important to 
inquire aftorward as to the nature of these instruc- 
tions; and both the officer and the safeguard said 
that they were to protect the family and the property 
against robbers, and to allow no one to enter the 
premises except an officer of the division on duty. 
The night passed at headquarters, and in the early 
morning the staff were astir, awaiting orders for the 
movements of the brigades, which it was reasonal.ly 
anticipated might happen before noon, Breakfast 
had not been eaten when the field officer of the day 
rode up, and reported to the adjutant-general his 
twenty-four hours of dutv. 

** Everything is quiet at the front,” he said. “The 
pickets are vigilant, and I have nothing to suggest 
about them. I hear there was some kind of a row 
between here and the town, last night. 1 don’t know 
the particulars; but there is one dead man lying on 
the floor in the parlor vf that unpainted house up 
yonder, with a bayonet-hole clear throvgh him. He 
seems to be an officer, too.” 

“ How did it happen?” asked the adjutant-general. 
“T don’t knew the particulars. I understand the 
safeguard did it; and that’s about all I do know of it.” 
I stood by and listened to this conversation; and 
before the officer of the day left the headquarters 
inclosure, I received an order to repair at once to the 
scene of the killing, make a thorough investigation, 
and report. 

My horse was ready in three minutes, and in com- 
pany with another of the staff, who went from 
curiosity, I cantered over to the house, and there 
ascertained all the particulars of the affair. I dis- 





THE name of Tom D’Auvergne is embalmed in 
history as that of the stout-hearted French grenadier 
who defended a pass against an entire regiment, 
saving the army from surprise, and perhaps rout, by 
his own individual bravery. He has become the hero 
of tales and ballads without number, and his name is 
used as a synonyme for the unflinching discharge of 
duty. This is well; bravery and good soldiership are 
no national matters, and we Americans can afford to 
recognize and honor them, on either side of the 
water. But we can still claim, and with perfect 
truth, that no braver, more faithful, nor more effi- 
cient soldiers than our own ever carried arms; and I 
can cite a dozen instances occurring during the rebel- 
lion where such remarkable qualities were displayed 
in critical emergencies as to satisfy me that we had 
any number of Tom D’Auvergnes in the ranks, and 
that nothing more than an adequate occasion was 
required to display them. And chief among these I 
count the conduct of Private Charles Brigham, a 
soldier of the Fifteenth Maine Regiment. He de- 
serves, and shall have, his honorable place in these 
Recollections. 

As the traveller pursues his way along the valley 
turnpike southward from Winchester, he will see on 
the left hand of the road, about sixty rods beyond 
the town, a dingy frame house of two stories, stand- 
ing in a barren yard. It is an uvattractive place, and 
would be passed by without it; but Ire 
ber itas the scene of a tragedy which created no 
little stir in our camps when it was announced. It 
fell to my lot to investigate the affair officially; and 
the statements of this sketch are drawn from mem- 
oranda taken at the time. 

At the time of which I am about to write, Hancock 
commanded our forces in the Shenandoah. There 
had been no enemy of any respectable strength in 
this quarter of the military situation since October, 
1864, when the crushing rout at Cedar Creek overtook 
Early and his army; and during the following win- 
ter we had lain in and about Winchester-as a corps 
of observation and occupation. But the early days 
of the eventful April of 1865 brought stirring news 
from the South; the evacuation of Petersburg, the 
occupation both of that place and Richmond, and 
the breaking up of the historic Army of Virginia, 
followed each other in swift succession ; and appre- 
hending that the Shenandoah valley might be seized 
by the mass of the rebel army as the most practi- 
cable route of escape, General Hancock promptly 
moved out a division in front of: Winchester, and 
sent a large body of cavalry on a reconnoissance be- 
yond Strasburg. The division chosen was Dwight’s, 
late of the Nineteenth Army Corps, to the staff of 
which I was at this time attached as judge-advocate. 
The instructions which I received from General 
Hancock, and communicated to Dwight, were to put 
the division in position across the pike, about a mile 
beyond Winchester, and there await developments 
on the part of the enemy. We moved through Win- 
chester about nightfall, and took the assigned posi- 
tion, waiting here for several days to figbt an enemy 
that never came; for Appomattox C»urt-house was 
at the same time closing the military history of the 
great revolt, and our soldier life was fast drawing to 
a close. 

Winchester was held by the provost-guard which 
had preserved quiet there all the winter; but between 
the town and the front there were several houses 
which it was thought needed protection from strag- 
glers and depredators. Our division was well disci- 
plined, and there was no fear of outrage upon the 
inhabitants from any soldier of it; but there is always 
hanging upon the skirts of an army a lot of harpies, 
eager for booty, who stop at no crime to obtain it, 
and against whom it is necessary to take the most 
careful precautions. It was therefore to guard 
against some roving outlaw of this description that a 








ted at the door, and giving my horse to the 
orderly, went inside. A knot of idlers was gathered 
near the steps, and as I passed, I heard from one of 
them, the words, “ It is blood, sure.” They stepped 
back as I approached, and I saw a dark red stain on 
the ground, as large as the palms of two hands, while 
smaller stains were scattered near it, The front door 
was approached by a single wooden step, of eighteen 
inches high; and on this, also, there were the same 
significant stains. Going into the hall, which ran 
back half the length of the house, I was met by a 
woman to whom I declared my name, rank and 
errand, and from whom I learned that she was the 
mistress of the house, and lived there with her two 
daughters. 

“‘ What happened here last night?” I asked. 

“Such a dreadful thing, sir!” she answered. 
“There was one of your officers killed dead by the 
guard; his body is here in the parlor, now. But it 
was his own fault, sir. The soldier wasn’t to blame 
a bit, and I hope he wont be harmed for it. He was 
only protecting us. That officer has been here more 
than a dozen times, and declared he was in love with 
one of the girls. I told him often I didn’t want him 
to come; but he would, and now he has rushed on his 
fate.” 

The girls appeared at this moment, pale, trembling 
and terrified. They, as well as their mother, seemed 
to consider that my visit had an unfriendly meaning 
to them, and they all now joined in the assurance 
that they had been persecuted for a whole month by 
the officer, who would force his attentions upon them, 
in spite of **.sir entreaties that he would not come to 
the house any more; and the three protested, again 
and again, that the guard was not in the least to 
blame. I. calmed their fears, and asked to see the 
body. The matron led the way into the parlor. A 
sheet spread upon the floor concealed the corpse, but 
not its outlines; and an inert hand which lay upon 
the outside would have told a story of death, without 
words to help it. The woman took the sheet by the 
corners and turned it down, with the remark: 

“Maybe you knew him, sir. He was a handsome 
young man, but awfully wild, they say.” 

The cold, lifeless face which was disclosed was in- 
deed familiar to me. ‘The dress was an officer’s pants 
and blouse, without any mark of rank; but 1 had1o 
difficulty in recognizing Lieutenant G—, of the cay- 
alry, noted beyond his regiment as a bard rider, a 
hard drinker, and, as the old lady said, “awfully 
wild.” Not two weeks before, 1 had been introduced 
to him in a saloon in Winchester; aitd though I had 
never seen him before nor since, the remembrance 
of his handsome face and jaunty air, which carried 
with them an irresistible conviction of a bad heart, 
were still with me. But this was all that was left of 
him, now—this miserable clay, testifying from, every 
pore, of a wasted life, a lost soul! 

“ Where is the soldier?” I asked. 

He was in the back room. I found him there, 
leaning on his musket with its bloody bayonet. He 
was aslender fellow of hardly twenty-one, almost a 
boy, with a thin face, and an air which was a mix- 
ture of boldzess and timidity. 1 sat down by the 
table, and began to talk with him. 

“ It is my duty to find out all about how this hap- 
pened,” I said, ‘and I want you to tell me the exact 
truth. Don’t be afraid to tell it just as it was. If 
you have done your duty, you shall be protected. 
What is your name?” 

He gave it; but as it would be hardly just to give 
it this publicity without his sanction, I will call him 
Charles Brigham. The members of the 15th Maine 
will have no difficulty in recognizing him; and there 
are hundreds more to whom this sketch will recall 
the incident. 

‘* How long since you enlisted?” 





“ Just one month to-day.” 
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Such was the strange fact. Only a month from 
the pine woods of his native State, never beyond its 
boundaries before his enlistment, a raw recruit for 
an old regiment in the field, he had acted in the fear- 
fal alternative thrast upon him, with the promptness 
of a veteran. 

It occurred to me immediately, upon learning who 
was the victim of this affair, and that he belonged to 
the cavalry corps, that it might aseume a partizan 
shape, as such difficulties in the army are apt to do. 
I was, of course, entirely unprejudiced in the matter, 
and my duty now was merely to obtain the facts as 
nearly as possible; but from what I had seen of the 
soldier and the dead officer, as well as from what I 
knew of the latter, I was prepared to beliéve that the 
women were correct in saying that the man had 
done no more than his duty. It was therefore with 
some anticipation of being required to defend him 
upon a charge of murder before a court-martial, that 
I took down in writing a carefully detailed statement 
from his own lips, of the affair, which was immedi- 
ately corroborated in every important particular, by 
the women. Owing to circumstances to which I will 
refer hereafter, this was the only investigation ever 
made into the killing, and I give the result of it as 
the truth. 

The boy’s statement was briefly as follows: He 
had been posted by the provost-marshal, about dark, 
and had received his instructions from him. After 
the officer had gone, he stood in the hall for some 
time, with his gun; but after an hour, one of the 
women came out and invited him into the parlor, 

when he stood his musket up in the corner, and went 
into the room with them. The women appeared 
very timid, and started as if in terror, at the slightest 
noise outside. One of them said to the others, “1 
don’t believe he will come, now that we have a sol- 
dier here to protect us.” But they still continued to 
appear frightened, and the girls at last went to bed 
reluctantly, and only after their mother had express- 
ly commanded it. The hours wore away towards 
midnight, with no other disturbance than the rum- 
bling of a loaded wagon passing out to the front, or 
the loud remonstrance of some straggler carried 
along in the clutches of the provost-guard. It was 
in the very stillest of the night that a squad of horse- 
men galloped up to the door, stopped, and began to 
converse together in low tones. 

“There he is again,” the old lady said, rising, and 
walking into the hall. ‘ He’ll want to come in, and 
I’m bound he shan’t, There’s no lock on the door, 
but if you’ll help me, we’ll hold it.” 

But Brigham had no idea of pursuing such tactics 
asthese. He followed the woman into the hall; but, 
instead of accompanying her to the door, went to the 
corner and seized his musket. His bayonet was in 
the sheath at his belt, and this he fixed on the gun. 
When he reached the door, the voices had grown 
louder; and as he took the handle from the woman 
and flung it wide open, he heard the words, called 
out in a loud tone: 

**Stay there, Tom, and take care of the horses. We 
will go in and visit.” 

The figure of a man stepped briskly from the dark- 
ness, and mounted the steps. The form of the 
woman, shrinking back into the hall, was visible 
from the outside, as he came on, and with a loud, 
coarse salutation, “‘ Ho, old girl; glad to see you!” 
the man had placed his foot within the door, when 
the way was barred by the safeguard, holding his 
musket at arms front. With an oath of astonish- 
meut, the man started back. 

“Who the are you?” he demanded. 

“safeguard,” Brigham responded. ‘‘My orders 
are to admit no one but officers on duty. You can’t 
come in.” 

“ We'll see about that, my fine fellow,” the intru- 
der returned. “I’d have you know that I’m an 
officer, a lieutenant of Torbert’s cavalry, and on duty, 
too, for that matter. Let me in.” 

“ What’s your name?” 

The devil take your impudence! what’s that to 
you? I’ve no name to give you. Stand aside!” 

“ You say you’re on duty; where’s your arms?” 

“Hang you for an impertinent footpad! I’ll show 
you as much as a pistol, pretty quick, if you don’t 
stand aside!” And with these words, delivered in a 
loud, bullying voice, and with a swagger of command, 
the officer again placed his foot on the threshold. 
Brigham brought down the stock of his musket into 
the palm of his left hand, and as he did so, the point 
of the bayonet almost grazed the officer’s face. With 
a whole volley of oaths and imprecations, the intru- 
der started back, Brigham following him till he had 


left. step. 

- you again,” he said, “ you can’t come in 
‘ou have no business here, and this lady 

wants you to stay out. You'd better not try it!” 

i do not know whether Lieutenant G—— was to 
any extent under the influence of liquor, or whether 
he was blinded by passion; but I think no man in 
the possession of his sober senses would have dared 
attempt an entry past that bayonet, in the face of 
such determination as I know blazed out of Charley 
Brigham’s eyes, as he uttered this warning. At all 
events, the officer did not heed it; and, as it appeared, 
his companion was as badly deceived in the man as 
was he. This companion, who was undoubtedly also 
an officer, now appeared, walking swiftly from the 
direction of the horses, and laughing scornfully at 
G—— as he came. 

“A pretty lieatenant of cavalry you are!” he said, 
“to be faced down by a single infantry soldier! Go 
in and clean him out, quick, or you’re not the man 
I’ve taken you for. I’ll help you out ” 

Stung by the taunts of his companion, and shout- 








ing to the safeguard to get out of the way, G— 
rushed headlong at the doorway, and was instantly 
transfixed by Brigham’s bayonet. 

“T lunged just as hard as I could,” he said. ‘The 
bayonet struck him full in the heart, and came two 
inches out of his back. He never said a word, nor 
even groaned; he just stopped in his tracks, stone 
dead, and I bore his weight on the bayonet till I let 
him down to the ground.” 

And hardly had the brave boy disengaged his 
weapon from the body, hefure he saw the other man 
rushing straight at him, with a cocked pistol, and 
heard the most awful oaths and imprecations show- 
ered on him. 

“T think my blood was up by this time,” he said, 
in describing the affair to me. ‘‘I was perfectly 
ready tor this fellow; I guess I shouldn’t have feared 
a@ dozen, one at a time. As he came up onarun, 
holding the pistol right towards me, I made a pass 
at him. I didn’t hit him in the breast, but I meant 
to. He swerved a little at the last second, as he saw 
I was dead in earnest, and the bayonet went through 
hisarm. With that, he gave a loud yell, and ran 
for the horses. The last I heard from him, he was 
begging his orderly to help him into the saddle; and 
as they rode off towards Winchester, he was groan- 
ing with pain.” 

This was substantially the report that I carried 
back to headquarters. The general listened atten- 
tively to my statement, and said, after he had heard 
it: e 

“This man has done nothing more than his duty, 
and he must be protected in it. He will have to be 
put in confinement until he can be tried; but when- 
ever he is arraigned, you will appear and defend him. 
He has set an example in the strict performance of 
duty which older soldiers might well follow.” 

These instructions I prepared myself to obey, and 
spent some days in arranging the defence, expecting 
that the man would be court-martialed immediately. 
I believe charges were preferred against him; but 
very soon after this occurrence came the assassina- 
tion of the president, our division was ordered to 
Washington to picket the city against the escape of 
the conspirators, and nothing further was heard of 
any prosecution of Brigham. He was shortly after 
released, and returned to duty, and was subsequently 
honorably discharged with his regiment. 

It bas always seemed remarkable to me that so 
young a soldier, and one whose recent enlistment 
could have given him little or no opportunity to be- 
come acquainted with the nature of a soldier’s duty, 
could have conceived so perfect an idea of what was 
required of him, It is not too much to say that he 
was made of the stuff that makes heroes, and that he 
was fully capable, upon a proper occasion, of display- 





ing the quality of ge as ip ly as did 
Tom D’ Auvergne. 
As a pendant to the above, I p t the following 


At the battle of Winchester, his true soldierly 
character showed forth in an unmistakable light. 
The regiment, three hundred and fifty strong, was 
ordered to an advanced position somewhat beyond 
the line of battle, in front of a puint of woods, at the 
opening of the figbt. Here, for more than an hour, 
we fought a whole rebel brigade, losing one hundred 
and ninety in killed and wounded, under the terrible 
front and flank fire which was poured upon us. After 
the fight had waged awhile, and the men were fall- 
ing so thickly that it seemed as if the regiment must 
be utterly annihilated in ten minutes, the order was 
given to lie down. Sergeant W—— did not obey. 
He stood alone, his tall form towering up from the 
plain, loading and firing as coolly as though at a 
turkey-shoot at hone, while the air was cut and 

d in every direction with shrieking minie balls, 
and men lying on the ground were continually hit 
by the close aim of the veterans we were fighting. 

“ Lie down, W—,” I called to him. 

“T’d rather not, cap,” the brave fellow replied. “I 
can put in five bullets standing, to three lying down, 
and put them in closer, too, I think.” And the bark 
of his rifle, as he sighted and fired it towards the long 
gray line which stretched out not two hundred yards 
in front, emphasized the speech. 

With this plucky spirit he fought this desperate 
battle through, escaping without a mark, and doing 
remarkable execution. A few days later, at New- 
market, his conduct was the same. The regiment 
had been deployed as skirmishers all day, driving the 
rear guard of the flying enemy before it. Just at 
night, the enemy took a position behind a fence, and 
opened a brisk fire upon us. The right wing of the 
regiment was immediately assembled on a hill, over- 
looking this position, where our men lay down and 
sighted their rifles over it. Not so W——; he was 
erect on his feet, as before, fighting with all his en- 
ergy, & conspicuous mark for the bullets that hailed 
about him without barming him in the least. The 
men who observed his utter contempt of danger, 
began to whisper that he bore a charmed life; and it 
seemed to me little short of the miraculous how he 
could escape such peril as he defiantly braved. 

But his day came at last. Fighting with his usual 
reckless bravery, on the front line at Cedar Creek, 
he was instantly killed by a rebel bullet. He lies 
now, with a long row of others of the regiment, 
buried within the stone wall which surrounded the 
house which was the centre of the hottest fighting of 
the morning; and a wooden head-board tells you the 
name. and regiment of one who was truly “the 
bravest of the brave.” 

W— had always received double the number of 
letters of any other man in the company, and after 
his death, several more came to his address. As was 
customary, I opened them before destroying them, 
to see if they contained anything valuable. One was 
written in a delicate female hand, and a sprig of rose 








touching incident connected with the death of Ser-+ 
geant W——, one of the bravest men that ever 
breathed the air of battle: 

As a general rule, I believe that the courage which 
leads men into battle.and enables them to do their 
duty unflinchingly, is a negative quality. Men are 
not brave in themselves, but in spite of themselves; 
every instinct of the human mind protests against 
the exposure of the body to death and mutilation 
amid the accumulated horrors of the battle-field, and 
we shall generally find that thef{bravest are those 
whose wills are the strongest, and who are therefore 
the best able to hold themselves to the horrible work 
with steady endurance. Perhaps the latter word 
best expresses the idea I wish to convey. The brave 
man endures the battle, because his duty sternly re- 
quires it of him. With the best will in the world to 
absent himself, honor and duty nevertheless hold 
him to the work. He is brave in spite of himself. 

“ You are awfully frightened,” said a captain, jeer- 
ingly, to his lieutenant, upon observing the white 
face of the latter, upon going towards the front of a 
battle. 

“ Well, I don’t deny it, cap,” replied thesub; “and 
I believe if you were half so frightened as I am, you 
would have run, long ago.” 

The incident perfectly illustrates what the quality 
of courage is, as it is displayed in battles. 

This, I say, is a general rule; my own experience 
and observation teach itas such. Yet I have known 
men of quiet, mild dispositions, men who seemed 
almost phlegmatic in the absence of excitement, who, 
when nerved into action by the roar of artillery, the 
crash of musketry, and the thousand discords of the 
battle-field, would seem to warm to the work as 
though they loved it, and fight without the least 
regard for personal safety. Of this class is General 
Sheridan. No one who has ever seen this wonderful 
man on the battle-field as we saw him at Winchester 
and Cedar Creek, riding here and there along the 
lines, with his hat off, his eyes blazing, his face flam- 
ing with the fury of the fray, and his voice uttering 
short, impassioned appeals to the men—no one, I say, 
who has ever seen him thus, can suppose that he 
takes thought or heed of the dangers of the hour, or 
even notices the whistling of bullets and the screech 
ofshell. And of this stamp was Sergeant W—, of 
my own company, @ man whose heroism was the 
wonder and admiration of his comrades and officers. 
He was a tall, rather awkward young man, with a 
sober, reflective face, and perhaps the last man who 
would be selected from a crowd asa hero. I remem- 
ber to have said to myself, after I first saw him, that 
he had very little fight in him, and that I hardly 
dared hope he would acquit himself well in action: 








zg pped from its fulds. Aud then I knew 
that this daring, gallant spirit had been the idol of 
some girlish heart, and that grief unspeakable would 
follow the rebel bullet that had cut him down. 


“And the sad truth lives in language of unutterable woe, 
They are all rome true hearts darlings who have died 
before the foe."’ 


A MEAN NOBLEMAN. 

The head of an illustrious English house had given 
one of his cast-off hats to a lackey in his service. 
Recognizing this hat a few days afterwards on the 
hall table, where it had been left for the moment, 
my lord inquired to whom it belonged, and was at 
once reminded of his gift. 

“ What!” cried his lordship, “did I give you such 
@ good hat as this?” 

The man explained that he had had it relined and 
“done up.” 

“Umph,” says my lord, “I never thought of that! 
Pray, what did you pay for it?” 

“Arf-a-crown, my lord,” answers Mr. Jeames. 

The nobleman mused for an instant, and looked 
at the hat again. ‘TI’ll tell you what,” said he, at 
length, “1’ll give you five shillings for it as it is.” 

“If your lordship pleases,” d the foot 
(In fact there was nothing else for him to say.) 

The bargain was struck at once. Lord Skinflint 
put on the hat, and, for aught I know, he may wear 
it still. 











THE SPIDER’S THREAD. 

That any creature could be found to fabricate a 
net, not less ingenious than that of the fisherman, 
for the capture of its prey, should fix it in the right 
place, and then patiently await the result, is a pro- 
ceeding so strange that if we did not see it done daily 
before our eyes by the common house spider and 
garden spider, it would seem wonderful. But that 
wonder is increased when we think of the complex 
fabric of each single thread, and then of the mathe- 
matical precision and rapidity with which, in certain 
cases, the net itself is constructed; and to add to all 
this, showing the wonders which the most common 
things exhibit when carefully examined, the net of 
the garden spider consists of two distinct kinds of 
silk. The threads forming the concentric circles are 
composed of silk much more elastic than that of the 
rays, and are studded over with minute globules of a 
viscid gum, sufficiently adhesive to retain any un- 
wary fly coming in contact with it. A net of average 
dimensions is estimated by Dr. Blackwell to contain 
87,360 of these globules, and a large net of fourteen 
or 16 inches in diameter, 120,000; and yet such a net 


AN INDIAN COLLECTION. 


Among the historical trophies, the most prominent 
are the beautifully arabesqued armlets and gaunt- 
lets, and the steel helmet in which Tippoo Saib made 
his celebrated stand at the gates of Seringapatam, 
where, together with his two sons, he was killed like 
a soldier, sword in hand, by the English troops. It 
is this Tippoo Saib who is said to bave amused his 
children and guests by the mechanical figure of a 
tiger eating an English officer, the growls of the ani- 
mal,and the cries of the man, being imitated by 
some apparatus contained within the body of the 
animal; but the story is not thoroughly authenticat- 
ed, and we scarcely think that a soldier, who fought 
80 well, could have been guilty of so paltry an act. 
That the apparatus was discovered in his palace after 
his death, is however, certain. The sword of Holker 
is also shown—a mighty blade, which we should 
scarcely have imagined any Indian hand could have 
wielded. But of swords there are scores, made in a 
manner which, to an European eye, are extraordi- 
nary enough; and curved blades of the celebrated 
Damascus steel, the hilts and scabbards one blaze of 
gold and jewels. Some of the daggers are curved, 
like the sword of the cherubim; some are made to 
thrust straight forward, instead of to cut at right 
angles; and some, again, are made to secrete poison, 
or to suddenly start out hidden blades like the fingers 
of a hand. There is one species of sword used for 
haumstringing elephants, which bears no resemblance 
whatever to the ordinary blade, being five times as 
broad at the end as at the hilt, and having a sheath 
more like a coat-sleeve than anything else. “ But 
what is that diabolical-looking steel cap?” we asked 
of the gentleman who was kind enough to accom- 
pany us during our visit. He unlocked the case, and 
put into our hand an article constructed of steel, so 
as to fit into the palm of the hand, and beautifully 
jointed, so that it may close or open with it; where 
this articulated palm ended, four claws of sharp steel 
were firmly fixed, so as to be along the under side of 
the four fingers. The whole was constructed that 
it could be fitted to a glove, or lie there concealed 
from observation. 

“That looks like a treacherous weapon of some 
kind,” said we. 

* Yes,” he returned; “ upon that claw the founda- 
tion of the famous Mahratta empire was built.” 

This is the identical ‘‘bagh nakh,” or tiger’s claw, 
with which Siraji murdered the commander of the 
empire of India, after a well-laid plot, by which he 
had drawn his enemy into his power. The tale of 
this extraordinary assassination, so peculiarly Indian 
in its treachery, is so well told by Elphinstone in his 
“ History of India,” that we may be excused for ex- 
tracting it. The commander despatched by Aurang- 
zib against the cunning. Mahratta chief, was Afzil 
Kahn, who was sent out from Bejapur in command 
of a large army, sufficient to sweep the marauder 
(whom he despised) and his daring followers away. 

“ But,” says Elphinstone, ‘‘ that enemy knew well 
how to turn his presumption to account; he affected 
to be awed by the reputation of Afzil Khan, and to 
give up all his hopes of resisting his arms. He sent 
humble offers of submission to the khan, who deputed 
a Bramin, high in his confidence, to complete the 
negociation. This man Siraji won over, and by his 
assistance Afzil Khan was easily persuaded that 
Siraji was in astate of great alarm, and was only 
prevented from surrendering by his apprehensions of 
the consequences. During these negociations, Afzil 
Khan savanced through intricate and woody valleys 
to the neighborhood of the hill fort of Partabghar, 
where Siraji was residing; and the Mahratta con- 
sented to receive his assurances of forgiveness at a 
personal interview, if the Khan would concede so 
much ‘to his fears as to coms unattended for the pur- 
pose of meeting him. Afzil Khan on this quitted the 
army, and went forward with an escort, which he was 
afterwards persuaded to leave behind, and advance 
with a single attendant. He was dressed in a thin 
muslin robe, and carried a straight sword, more for 
state than with any expectation of being required to 
use it. During this scene Siraji was seen slowly de- 
scending from the fort; he advanced with a timid and 
hesitating air, acoompanied by one attendant, and, to 
all appearances, entirely unarmed; but under his 
cotton tunic he wore a shirt of chain armor, and 
besides a concealed dagger, he was armed with sharp 
hooks of steel, which are fastened on the fingers, but 
lie concealed in the closed hand, and are known by 
the descriptive name of ‘tiger’s claws.’ The khan 
looked with contempt on the diminutive figure which 
came crouching on to perform the usual ceremonies 
of meeting; but at the moment of the embrace Siraji 
strack his claws into his pecting ad y, and 
before he could recover from his astonishment, de- 
spatched him with his dagger. He had before this 
drawn his troops from their quarters by secret paths, 
into the woods round Afzil’s army, and on a signal 
from the fort, they rashed at once on the Mussulmen, 
who was reposing in insolent security, and slaugh- 
tered and dispersed them almost without resistance.’” 

The “ tiger’s claw ” appears to have been a common 
weapon in India, as there areseveral in the museum. 
Its purpose was not to seize and hold the victim, but 
to tear open his bowels, which it could do with the 
utmost ease. But to return to the arms case; 
among an ti dinary b of matchless 
guns, of different construction, and fine work- 
manship, there are two revolvers at least a hun- 
dred years old. Thus an invention, which, even 
now has not advanced beyond the pistol in Europe, 











will be completed by one species—Eperia li 
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But never was an officer more widely mistaken than. in about forty minutes, usually, if not interrupted. 





was applied to the gun in what, at that time we 
were pleased to term, the “‘ barbaric East.” 
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Wire. Candle's Curtain Bee 
LECTURE No. xxix. 

MRS. CAUDLE TuINks “THE TIME HAS 

HAVE A COTTAGE oOuT OF TOWN. 

















“CAUDLE, you ought to have had some’ 
to-night; for you're not well, love—I kn 
not. Hat that’s like you men,—#0 headstre 
will have it that nothing ails you; but | 
Caudle. The eye of a wife—and such & w 
been to you—can tell at once whether a. 
well or not, You've been turning like tal 
week; and what's more you eat nothing 
makes me melancholy to see you at a join 
say anything at dinner before the child 
don’t feel the lees. No, no; you're not ' 
and you're not as strong as & horse, Dor 
yourself—nothing of the sort. No, and yor 
as much as ever; and if you do, you don’t 
relish, I’m sureof that. You can’t deceive 


« But I know what's killing you. It's tt 
ment; it’s the bad air you breathe; it’s th 
found the air bad befure.* Perhaps not. | 
ple grow older, and get on in trade—ani 
we've nothing to complain of, Caudle—. 
always disagrees with ‘em. Delicate he 

. with money; I'm sure of it. What a col 
once, when you'd hardly a sixpence; and 
at you! 

«“ "—Twould add thirty years to your life- 
what a blessing that would be to me; not 
live a tenth part of that time—thirty yea 
hate Brixton? I must say it, Caudle, thi 
you; any place that’s really genteel, you 
Soselect! There, nobody visits nobody, u 
somebody. To say nothing of the dell 





London, © yes, 1 know your old excuse; 
take a nice little house somewhere at Bri 
Now Brixton and Balaam Hill I think 
that make the churches so respectable! 

“ However, do as you like. If you 
Brixton, what do you eay to Clapham Co 
that’s a very fine story! Never tell m¢ 
wouldn’t be left alone, a Robinson Crus 
and chiluren, because you’re in a retail w 
The retired wholesales never visit re 
at Clapham? Ha! that’s ouly your 

the world, Mr. Caudle; but I don’t beli 
atter all, people should keep to their stat 
was this lite made for? Suppose a tallo 
does keep himself above a tallow-chandl 
only a proper pride. What! You call 
tocracy of fat? 1 don’t know what y 
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LECTURE No. XXIxX. 
MRS. CAUDLE THINKS “THE TIME HAS COME TO 
HAVE A COTTAGE OUT OF TOWN.” 





“*CAUDLE, you ought to have had something nice 

to-night; for you’re not well, love—I know you’re 

not. Ha! that’s like you men,—so headstrong! You 

will have it that nothing ails you; but I can tell, 

Caudle. The eye of a wife—and such a wife as I’ve 

been to you—can tell at once whether a hasband’s 

wellor not. You’ve been turning like tallow all the 

week; and what’s more you eat nothing now. It 

makes me melancholy to see you atajoint. I don’t 

say anything at dinner before the children; but I 

don’t feel the less. No, no; you’re not very well; 

and you're not as strong as a horse. Don’t deceive 

yourself—nothing of the sort. No, and you don’t eat 
as much as ever; and if you do, you don’t eat with a 
4 relish, I’m sureofthat. You can’t deceive me there, 

“ Bat I know what’s killing you. It’s the confine- 

ment; it’s the bad air you breathe; it’s the smoke of 
London. O yes, I know your old excuse; you never 
found the air bad before.* Perhaps not. But as peo- 
ple grow older, and get on in trade—and, after all, 
we've nothing to complain of, Caudle—-London air 
always disagrees with ’em. Delicate health comes 
with money; I'm sure of it. Whatacolor you had 
once, when you'd hardly a sixpence; and now, look 
at you! 

“ *T would add thirty years to your life—and think 
what a blessing that would be to me; not that I shall 
live a tenth part of that time—thirty years, if you’d 
take a nice little house somewhere at Brixton. ‘You 
hate Brixton? I must say it, Caudle, that’s so like 
you; any place that’s really genteel, you can’t abide. 
Now Brixton and Balaam Hill I think delightfal. 
Soselect! There, nobody visits nobody, unless they’re 
somebody. To say nothing of the delighttul pews 
that make the churches so respectable! 

“However, do as you like. If you wont go to 
Brixton, what do you say to Clapham Common? O, 
that’s a very fine story! Never tell me! No; you 
wouldn’t be left alone, a Robinson Crusoe with wite 
and chilurep, because you’re in a retail way. What! 
The retired wholesales never visit the retired retails 
at Clapham? Ha! that’s ouly your old sneering at 
the world, Mr. Caudle; but I don’t believe it. And 
atter all, people should keep to their station, or what 
was this lite made for? Supp @ tallow 








only @ proper pride. What! Yow call it the aris- 
tocracy o& fat? I don’t know what you mean by 
ari y; but I supp it’s only another of your 
dictionary words, that’s hardly worth the finding 
out. 
“What do you say to Hornsey or Muswell Hilt? 
Eh? Toohigh? What a man youare! Well then 
—Battersea? Too low? You're an aggravating 
creature, Caudle, you must own that. Hampstead, 
then? Toocold! Nonsense; it would brace you up 
like a drum, Caudle; and that’s what,you want. But 
you don’t deserve anybody to think of your health 
or your comforts either. ‘There’s some pretty spots, 
I’m told, about Fulham. Now, Caudle, I won’t have 
you say a word against Fulham. That must be a 
sweet place; dry and healthy, and every comfort 
of lite about it—else is it likely that a bishop would 
live there? Now, Caudle, none of your heathen prin- 
ciples—I wont hear ’em. I think what satisfies a 
bishop ought to content You; but the politics you 
learn at that club are . To hear you talk of 
bishops—well, 1 only hope nothing will happen to 
you, for the sake of the dear children! ? 
“A nice little house and garden! I knowit—I was 
born for a garden! There’s something about it 
makes one feel so innocent. My heart sumehow al- 
ways opens and shuts at roses. And then what nice 
currant wine we could make! And again, get ’em 
as fresh as you will, there’s no radishes like your own 
radishes! They’re ten times as sweet! What? And 
twenty times as dear? Yes; there you go! Any- 
thing that I fancy, you always bring up the expense. 
“No, Mr. Caudle, I should not be tired of it in a 
month. I tell you i was made for the country. But 
here you’ve kept me—and much you’ve cared about 
my health—here you’ve kept me in this filthy Lon- 
don, that I hardly know what grass is made of. 
Mueh you care for your wife and family to keep ’em 
here to be all smoked like bacon. I can see it—it’s 
stopping the children’s growth; they’ll be dwarfs, 
and have their father to thank for it. If you'd the 
heart ofa parent, you couldn’t bear to look at their 
white faces. Dear little Dick! he makes no break- 
fast. What? He aie siz slices this morning? A 
pretty father you must be tocount’em. But that’s 
nothing to what the poor child could do, if, like oth- 
er children, he’d a fair chance. 

“ Ha! and when we coukl be so comfortable! Bat 
it’s always the case, you never will be comfortable 
with me. How nice and fresh you'd come up to busi- 
ness every morning; and what a pleasure it would be 
for me to put a tulip or a pink in your button-hole, 
just, as 1 may say, to ticket you from the country. 

“ But then. Caudle, you never were like any other 
man! But { know why you wont leave London. 
Yes, I know. Then, you think, you couldn’t go to 
your filthy clab—that’s it. Then you'd be obliged to 
be at home, like any decent man. Whereas, you 
might, if you liked, enjoy yourself under your own 
apple-tree, and I’m sure I should never say anything 
about your tobacco out of doors. My only wish is to 
make you happy, Caudle, and you wont let me do it. 





does keep himself above a en ae call it 


to-morrow? It will be a broken day with me, for 
I’m going out to have pet's ears bored—What? You 
wont have her ears bored? And why not, I should 
like to know? Jt’s a barbarous, savage custom? O 
Mr. Caudle, the sooner you go away from the world, 
and live in a cave, the better. You’re getting not fit 
for Christian society. What next? My ears were 
bored, and—What? So are yours? I know what 
you mean—but that’s nothing to do with it. My 
ears, I say, were bored, and so were dear mother’s, 
and grandmother's before her; and I suppose there 
were no more savages in our family than in yours, 
Mr. Caudle? Besides,—why should little pet’s ears 
naked any more than any of her sisters? They 
ear-rings; you never objected before. What? 
You've learned better now? Yes, that’s all with your 
filthy politics again. You’d shake all the world up 
in a dice-box, if you’d your way; not that you care 
a pin about the world, only you’d like to get a better 
throw for yourself—that’s all, But little pet shall 
be bored, and don’t think to prevent it. 
“I suppose she’s to be married some day, as well 
as her sisters? And who’ll look at a girl without 
ear-rings, I should like to know? If you knew any- 
thing of the world, you’d know what a nice diamond 
ear-ring will sometimes do—when one can get it— 
before this. But I know why you can’t abide ear- 
rings pow; Miss Prettyman doesn’t wear ’em; she 
wouki—I’ve no doubt—if she could only get ’em. Yes 
—it’s Miss Prettyman, who— 
“There, Caudle, now be quiet, and ru say no more 
about pet’s ears at present. We'll talk when you’re 
reasonable. I don’t want to put you out of temper, 
goodness knows! And so, love, about the cottage? 
What? ’Twill be so far from business? But it 
needn’t be far, dearest. Quite a nice distance; so 
that on your late nights, you may always be at home, 
have your supper, get to bed, and all by eleven. Eb 
—sweet one?” 
“TI don’t know what I answered,” says Caudle, 
“but I know this; in less thata fortnight I found my- 
self in a sort of a green bird-cage of a house, which 
my wife—gentle satirist—insisted upon calling ‘ ‘The 
Turtle-Dovery.’” 
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MAJOR DANIEL LIVERMORE, 

A SOLDIER in the war of the American Revolution, 
was born in Watertown ,Massachusetts, April 7, 1749. 
His father, David, was the seventh child of Daniel, 
whose grandfather, John Livermore, emigrated 
from Ipswich, England, and settled in Watertown in 
1624, and who was the ancestor of all of the name in 
New England. i 
When twelve or fifteen years of age, the subject of 
our sketch was sent to Concord, New Hampshire, 
and apprenticed to a house-carpenter in that town. 
Here be remained until the commencement of the 
Revolution, in 1775. In June, 1775, he received from 
the Congress of the Colony of New Hampshire, a 
commission of ensign of the fifth company of the 
third regiment of foot, commanded by Colonel 
John Stark, and at once entered the service. In 
January, 1776, he was appointed first lieutenant of 
Captain Woodbury’s company, in Colone] Stark’s 
regiment, His appointment as captain was from the 
ti 1 Z , by which he took rank as such 
from the 8th of November, 1776. 
After the commencement of the war, the Indians 
of the Six Nations, instigated by the British and 
joined by a band of tories, fell upon the defenceless 
inhabitants of the frontier settlements of New York 
and Pennsylvania, and committed atrocities the most 
barbarous and cruel. Humanity was shocked at the 
recital of the horrible massacre at Cherry Valley 
and Wyoming; and, as a part of the campaign of 
1779, it was determined to raise a force for the pur- 
pose of laying waste their country, and driving them 
back from the frontier. ‘ 
An dition was dingly fitted out in the 
spring of 1779, and the command given to General 
John Sullivan, of aew Hampshire. The troops, 
numbering about five t d d their 
march through the wilderness towards the Indian 
settlements. They were met by a force of Indians 
and tories, whom they routed; and afterwards, pro- 
ceeding through the Indian country, they destroyed 
their villages, crops and provisions, and drove them 
back to the vicinity of Niagara. Captain Livermore 
commanded a company of foot in this expedition, and 
kept a journal of its progress from May 17, 1779, un- 
til December 7th, 1779, which has been published. 
Captain Livermore continued in the army during 
the three succeeding years, and on the 10th of Octo- 
ber, 1783, was prometed by Congress to the rank of 
major in the army of the United States. Having 
served during the entire period of the war, which 
had now been brought to a close, he retired from the 
service, and took up his residence at Concord, slow 
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INSTALLATION OF OFFICERS. 
Wednesday evening, September 18th, M. E. G. H. 
P. Richard Briggs, accompanied by a large delegation 
of officers of the Grand Chapter of Massachusetts, 
installed the officers of Waverley Chapter, at Melrose. 
The following is the list of Companions who hold po- 
sitions in the Chapter: 

Thomas Winship, H. P.; John W. Chapman, K; 
Charles C. Dike, 8; George W. Heath, Treas. ; Wal- | 
ter Littlefield, Sec.; Osgood W. Upham, ©. H.; 
George F. Clapp, P. 8.; A. D. L. Bell, R. A. C.; 
Robert J. Chute, 3rd Veil; George L. W. Dike, 2nd 
Veil; Charles H. Nichols, Ist Veil; Thomas J. Green- 
wood, Chaplain; Smith W. Nichols, Tiler; H. H. D. 
Cushing, Rufus Leavitt, Stewards. 

The High Priest, upon assuming the chair, stated 
that it became his duty to announce that his prede- 
cessor had neglected to call for a report of a special 
committee, and requested its chairman to answer, 
Rev. Comp, Barnes in behalf of the committee and 
members of the Chapter, then presented to M. E. 
Comp. Foss an elegant gold watch and massive chain, 
asa mark of their esteem and appreciation of his 
arduous labors and devotion to the interests of the 
Chapter. At the lusion of the cer jes an 
elegant banquet was served, and then came speeches 
and sentiments. 








BaD VENTILATION.—We are sorry to report that 
the ventilation of the new Temple is defective, and 
some means will have to be devised for remedying 
this blunder. It does seem strange that architects 
do not pay more attention to such an important 
point of their profession. Without good ventilation 
we cannot have health or comfort, and we supposed 
that so important a consideration was duly under- 
stood. We have attended several meetings at the 
Temple, in the evening, and are forced to confess that 
the large halls are not ventilated as they should be. 


that we shall, for alterations would be expensive, 
and perhaps mar the beauty of the apartments. 





A DoNATION TO THE GRAND LODGE.—At the 
last monthly communication of St. Paul's Royal Arch 
Chapter, a report was received from the friends stat- 
ing that they did not feel authorized to loan the 
Grand Lodge of Massachusetts certain surplus fands 
unless the Chapter voted it was expedient to do so. 
This the Companions declined to do, but they voted 
to present to the Grand Lodge the sum of one thou- 
sand dollars. It was stated that the Grand Lodge 
would look at the subject in the light of an insult; 
but we think it is one which will be pocketed, with- 
out much trouble, for the Grand Lodge is not 80 rich 
as to despise offerings of so valuable a nature. 





A SILVER WEDDING.—Rev. Bro. Charles H. Titus, 
M. E. Grand Master of the Grand Encampment of 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island, celebrated his sil- 
ver wedding at Taunton, on the 16th inst. The party 
met in the Alfred Baylies’ Lodge Room, to the num- 
ber of some five hundred, during the evening, where 
congratulations were presented, speeches made, 
poems read, and a collation enjoyed, the whule affair 
passing off very pleasantly. Three Lodges were 
represented—King David, Alfred Baylies and Ionic— 
and several of the Masonic fraternity from abroad 
were present. Had a knowledge of the affair been 
general, there would not have been hall-room suffi- 
cient in Taunton to hold the friends of the happy 
pair. 





Nor A CANDIDATE.—We understand that Sir 
Knight C. C. Dame is not a candidate for the com- 
mandership of the Boston Encampment for the en- 
suing year. Sir Knight Charles E. Powers will 
probably succeed him, providing the Encampment 
does not depart from the order of succession. 





AFFILIATED MASONS. 

The decision of the Grand Lodge, requiring a fee 
from non-affiliated Masons on visiting any Lodge 
within its jurisdiction, has excited much comment, 
some supposing it to mean that any brother, nota 
member of the Lodge visited, is to pay the fee. There 
is no reason why there should be a misconception 
of this, but there evidently is. We had our own 
doubts at first about the expediency of the measure, 
but are now convinced that the Grand Lodge in 
pore the rule did a wise and prudent thing. There 





‘Hampshire. Here he continued to reside, engag 
in farming, until his death on the 22d day of June 
1798, in the furty-uinth year of his age. 





A tombstone in New Jersey bears the following in- 
scription: 
“ Reader, pass on !—ne’er waste your time 
On bad biography or bitter rhyme; 
For what I am this cumbrous clay insures, 





dreds of Masons in the community who have 
reebo their degrees, but who have never connected 
themselves with any Lodge, or paid one dollar for its 
support. These are the readiest to visit and accept 


good thing of it, on occasions where hospitality 
means more than a mere seat in a Lodgeand partici- 
pation in its exercises. This rule will place no ob- 


In cold weather we may find a difference, and we hope | 


the hoepitalities of Lodges, and often make a very 


to establish his claim, added to his exeminntion, and 
he will be cordially welcomed. 

There are those, at the same time, belonging to our 
Lodges, who should be disaffiliated, it we may coin a 
word. They are of us and yet not with us. On the 
books of our Lodges, and nominally members, they 
never appear at tings, disregard all regular sum- 
monses, and never pay a cent towards meeting the 
expenses of the institution. There should be a lim’ 

to such neglect and omission, and after the expira- 
tion of a given time, their namev should be stricken 
from the roll. It is the fact that such members are 
oftentimes improvident, and the first liable to need as- 
sistance, Such have no just claim upon a Loge, but 
should a Lodge withhold aid, the outside world wouki 
have no words bad enough to apply to the Masons 
for their neglect. A recent case of this kind has come 
under our notice, where hundreds of dollars were ex- 
pended for a sick and dying member of this charac- 
ter, the aid being rendered by a member in behalf of 
his Lodge, and the Lodge was soundly berated by 
pious slanderers for its neglect. The best way is to 
cut them off from al! claim, after a certain time, 
which claim can be renewed only on re-affiliation. 
This is rendered necessary now by a law requiring 
from each Lodge one dollar per year from each of its 
affiliati:g members. A large number like those de- - 
scribed is not very desirable under such circum- 
stances, and any Lodge woul! ttoa id 
able diminution of its numbers to free it from what 
would provea positive burden. This course, we hear, 
is about to be adopted, and the lists of the varions 
Lodges revised, in which case many who now possess 
@ privilege without paying for it, will find themselves 
on the outside of the Lodge, and its door shut in their 
faces. There are, of course, exceptional instances, 
where a brother may be unable from poverty to pay 
his “ dues,” in which case he will be favored, and his 
position remain undisturbed. 











(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
EXCHANGING GLANCES. 





In walking or riding through the streets of country 

villages, or the great metropolis, there is nothing 

more pitiful than to see the low standard of morality, 

in the manifold ways and means by which opposite 

sexes seek to attract each other’s notice. 

Why should a young married woman, with her 
heart’s choice by her side, seek to win the regard of 
any gentleman she may or may not have known, be 
he either married or single, by casting sweet eyes 
upon him? And why should a married man, with 
the pure, trusting love of a young wife surrounding 
him, wish to draw the smiles of every pretty woman 
he may meet, by a sacrilegious glance of tenderness? 
Why should every other school-girl seek that subtle, 
silent flattery, that so surely undermines the shrine 
of purity in her soul? 

What, for the last few years, have such things 
tended to? Whither are they leading every day? 
Go and ask that lonely, childless mother, whore 
daughter lies in an early maiden grave, with her baby 
by her side. Go ask that pale and broken-hearted 
wife, whose husband has been lured until he hag for- 
' saken a sweet, trusting woman and unborn babe for 
an accursed smiling syren. Go ask that thougbtfual, 
sad-eyed man, whose wife was tempted from his side 
by the answering back of hellish glances, that drew 
her soul from the sweet paradise in a strong man’s 
heart. 

Such facts are not the exception; would to God 
they were! Let them be spoken of boldly in the pul- 
pit and at the tea-table; in the Sabbath school and 
at select circles. Let it be frowned down by every 
class that consider virtue an honor, and immorality 
@ crime, OVER THE Way. 





THE ISLAND OF ALCATRAZ. 

Confronting the very entrance to the Bay of San 
Francisco, the solitary isle of Alcatraz stands covered 
by its numerous fortifications. Its batteries guard 
the embrasure of the Pacific, through which speed 
and come the ships of all nations, freighted with their 
rich argosies. From its lofty parapets the sentry 
descries on every side the rugged shores of the golden 
land studded with many a cosy farmhouse, many a 
rising hamlet, and the great city of the Occident. His 
eye looks out upon the waste of waters, and he sees, 
as the day wanes, the lonely Pharos on the Farral- 
lones begin its nocturnal revolutions, a confirming 
guide for the mariner, as he approaches the goal of 
his adventurous pilgrimage. From the sky-piercing 
flagstaff streams out the ensign of the Re’ 
mighty «gis beneath whose sheltering sh’ 
freemen of a mighty commonwealth find refuge and 
security. The guns, save on the occasion of joy, 
sleep peacefully on their casements, for peace is on 
the land, and the gods, Mars and Bellona—hell-born 
deities—scourge other and less favored climes. Long 
may the dogs of carnage rest thus muzzled. Long 
may the starry banner wave, an emblem of peace 
combined with power, above the turrets of the com- 
monwealth, and the stalwart sons of liberty never 
fire a gun from Alcatraz, in anger. 





MusIcAL LiFe REcORD.—The great symphonies 
of Beethoven are, in a certain sense, the life-history 
of this great master. All his struggles, his hopes, his 
trials, his broad h ity, sublimity of ti 
wonderful imagination, elegance fe detail, have in 








struction in the way of affiliated Masons. 





And what I was is no affair of yours." 


A certifi- 
cate from the secretary of his Lodge will be sufficient 


these great tone poems found utterance, in a lan- 
guage that is universal, for music is universal. 
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i ‘You don’t speak, love. Shall I look about a house 
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{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
MY YEARLY OFFERING: 


eee 
BY LUCILLE HOWARD. 
nes 


Awake, violets, wake! for the sweetest months are fleet ; 
The time will soon be past when your incense I can greet. 
O, a dewy freshness cleaves 
To the overarching eaves, 
And a mossy verdure creepeth 
O’er dead winter's noisome clay, 
Buries, too, our heart's past foibles 
‘Neath an earnest will to-day. 


O, the beauty of to-day! hear the pretty robin call 
From his high sunny perch in the sycamore so tall, 
The hawthorn hedge is white 
With the perfume of a night, 
And I listened in the midnight 
For the opening of the leaves, 
As the rain with gentle patter 
Came trickling down the eaves. 





The bluebird’s nest is built just behind the garden wall, 
Where her sapphire eggs are hid from the peering eyes 
of all. 
I watched her as she sprung 
The swaying boughs among, 
And her mate flew back and forth 
As a sentry guards the gate, 
A lover his heart's treasure, 
Or a miser his estate 


Awake, flowers, wake! for I'm coming with swift feet, 
To pluck you where you 're waiting with your tiny buds 
asleep; 
Where the plashing of the rill 
Doth the heart with music fill. 
‘Tis there I ‘ll find the brightest— 
The firstlings of the year; 
So lift your pretty lids 
When my footstep soundeth near. 


The cherry-boughs are hid with clustering snow a-bloom, 
The poplar's downy leaf trembles silvery in the noon; 
The sparrow droops her wing 
As the sweetened air doth bring 
From the overhanging branches 
Of the great horse-chestnut trees 
The honey of the clusters, 
With the drowsy hum of bees. 


Swift the swallow skims where the sedge in lake-mist 
reeks, 
Battling with her wings as her waiting mate she seeks; 
The dimpling water glides 
With its ebb and flow of tides, 
Quite through the wavering meadow, 
Where it sparkles mid the green, 
Like diamonds on the velvet 
Trailing garments of a queen. 


O list, purple beauties! I have found you scores of miles 
From my garland-trailing home mid the ocean-girded 
isles; 
Her dear fingers wrought your name 
On my memory-freighted brain; 
For her lips, when dying, said, 
“* Let flowerets sweet with dew 
Nod their beauty o'er my pallor, 
‘Neath God's starry dome of blue.”’ 


Great handsful I have gathered, rooted deep in clinging 
mould, 
Though ‘tis far from the green isle where they laid her 
head of gold: 
O, my darling mother's grave, 
By the singing ocean wave! 
The incense of these flowers 
Reaches her on heavenly air, 
And she knows by the signal, 
That I keep her memory fair. 





CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 
AN AMATEUR DETECTIVE. 


BY JAMES D. M'CABE. 





THE little town of B—— was the last place in the 
world where one would have expected to tind a thief. 
Since the settlement of the colony, it had been famous 
for its piety and good works, and like the village in 
the old German legend, it seemed to be proof against 
the wiles and attacks of the devil. The townspeople 
prided themselves on this; they boasted that their 
place was the one bright spot in all the Union, and 


* any one who could have had the audacity to doubt 


this for a moment would have been pronounced 
worse than a heathen. It was the standing boast of 
the place that so far as crime was concerned, courts 
of justice were useless in B——. A robbery would 
have created an excitement in the place equal only 
if those panics which were so common in Wall 

g the trying times of the late civil war; 

urder within the limits of this happy com- 
taunity would have been taken by common consent 
as a sure forerunner of the end of all creation. Crime 
and violence had been unknown in B—— for so long 





ened day by day, and year by year, until the good 
people of the town, without really meanmg to be 
self-righteous, came to regard themselves as the salt 
of the earth. 

Imagine, then, the feeling of consternation which 
spread through the town one fine spring morning, 
when it was announced that after so many years of 


exemption from sin, the devil had at last invaded the 
community. In plain English, it was told, one 
morning, that during the previous night the house 
of Deacon L—— had been entered, and robbed of two 
thousand dollars in bank notes. The deacon had 
just sold some property in the county, and this was 
the purchase money. He had brought it home with 
him, intending to keep it over night, and deposit it 
in the bank the next morning. He had not the 
remotest idea that there was danger in such a pro- 
ceeding, for, as I have said, no one in B—— would 
have dreamed of a robbery. As for Deacon L—-, he 
often boasted that he would be willing to sleep all 
night with his house door wide open, so great was 
his confidence in the integrity of the people of B—. 
Now, however, the confidence of the good people was 
suddenly destroyed. A robbery had been committed 
in the town, and its proportions were, in the eyes of 
the natives, enormous. Two thousand dollars in 
good money had actually been stolen from the house 
of the leading man in the town. The dream of secur- 
ity was rudely shattered, and, after all, B—— was 
no better than any other place. 

As soon as the news became known, everybody 
flocked to the deacon’s residence. A large crowd— 
that is, large for so small a town—epeedily assembled 
before the house, gazing at it with wonder and hor- 
ror. It was a strange sight in the town—a house in 
which a robbery had been committed—and many 
persons were disposed to regard it as an accursed 
place, At last, some one mustered up courage to 
rap at the door and ask for Deacon L——-. The good 
man came forth in a half-bewildered, half-excited 
state. He seemed to fear that some of his fellow- 
townsmen would hold him individually responsible 
for his loss—that is, that they would regard it as a 
visitation upon him for some secret sin; and this he 
dreaded, because he had honestly striven to establish 
@ reputation for piety in the community. Some per- 
sons were disposed to quote against him the text that 
his sin had found him out, and this feeling grew 
stronger as the day wore on. 

In answer to the questions of his neighbors, the 
deacon stated that on the previous day he had sold a 
house and lot, and had brought home the money— 
two thousand dollars—with him. He had put it in 
his desk, intending to take it to the bank the next 
morning. He had gone to bed feeling perfectly sure 
that he would find his money safe the next morning; 
but when he woke, he discovered to his surprise and 
dismay, that his money was gone. He had searched 
the house over, but it could not be found. There was 
no sign of robbery anywhere, save the disappearance 
of the money. The doors of the house were all 
locked, as they had been on the night before, when 
the family retired to rest. The deacon’s chamber 
door was still locked on the inside, and the key, 
which was always removed from the lock at night, 
was found hanging in its usual place, the next morn- 
ing. Nothing in the house was disturbed, but the 
money was gone. Unless the money had disappeared 
through the agency of the Evil One, the house had 
certainly been entered; but how, or by whom, no 
one could say. The whole affair was wrapped in a 
profound mystery. 

As may be imagined, the excitement in the town 
was prodigious. Nobody knew exactly what to think 
or say about the strange affair, and the mystery in 
which it was shrouded set all their conjectures at 
defiance. As is usual in such circumstances, they 
satisfied themselves by agreeing that a matter which 
no one could understand could not possibly be alto- 
gether creditable to the deacon. This was the state 
of public opinion in B—— that night when people 
went to bed. Old Amos Sharp, the principal grocer 
of the town, was especially severe on his afflicted 
brother, and his last words that night, addressed to 
his wife before he dropped off to sleep, were: 

** Depend on it, my dear, J should feel very uncom- 
fortable in this community, to be concerned in such 
a strange affair as this.” 

Next morning, the old man’s words were verified. 
He did feel “ very uncomfortabl e,” for upon rising, 
he discovered that his watch and purse, and his 
family service of silver, valued, in all, at about one 
thousand dollars, had disappeared during the night 
as mysteriously as Deacon L——’s money had gone. 
The old man literally staggered with amazement, 
when he discovered his loss; and by breakfast time, 
it was thoroughly known all over the town, and the 
scene of the previous day was repeated, at the gro- 
cery store of Amos Sharp. This robbery was more 
audacious than the other, for this time the purse had 
been taken from under the pillow of the victim. 
Still, there was nothing about the house, or any of 
its doors or windows, to indicate that it had been en- 
tered from the outside; and yet, that such had been 
the case, no one could reasonably doubt. 

During the day, the people talked of nothing else. 
That night, a third robbery was committed in the 
town, attended with all the mystery of the other two. 
A perfect panic set in. A sort of desperation seemed 
to seize upon the townspeople. They seemed inca- 
pable of doing anything; and when that night a 
fourth robbery was added to the list, they became 
absolutely ludicrous in their terror. A public meet- 
ing was called, at which it was resolved to patrol the 
town nightly, with a strong guard, and to take every 
possible precaution to ascertain the cause of these 
unhappy events, and put a stop to them. The watch 
was set regularly at night, and, according to their 
own statements, the patrolmen conducted their ope- 
rations with the utmost vigilance. But for three 
more nights the robberies went on, as mysteriously 
but as surely as before. In this extremity, the pastor 





tae larger of the two churches which the town 


boasted, proposed that, as the matter seemed to be a 
special visitation, a solemn service and fast should 
be held in each church. The idea was eagerly caught 
up; but, though much confidence was expressed in 
this remedy before its trial, the result proved that it 
was not suited to the necessities of the case, for on 
that very night the communion plate of the principal 
church, which was always kept in the sacred build- 
ing, mysteriously disappeared. 

Some of the townspeople were now for letting the 
matter take its course, and making no effort to deal 
with it; but others, aroused by the serious nature of 
the affair, proposed to send for a detective from New 
York, and let him try to unravel the mystery. The 
proposal met with but little favor, at first; for in this 
community a detective was generally looked upon as 
but little, if any, better than a thief. This opinion, 
though unjustin many respects, was strongly ground- 
ed, and it was no slight matter to attempt to do away 
with it. Some persons thought the presence of a 
detecsive, and especially a New York detective, 
would only make matters worse. But the bolder 
portion of the community persisted, and, having at 
last gained over the two clergymen and the town 
physician, carried their point. It was decided to send 
at once for a detective, and to pay the expense of 
prosecuting the search after the thief, if a thief in 
human form it was, out of the town treasury. 

The detective came down in good time—a man 
Picked from all the force in the great city, for his 
professional skill. The case, he said, was very diffi- 
cult and perplexing, but he thought he could manage 
it. This point settled, the people of B—— breathed 
more freely. 

The town was provided with two churches. These 
buildings were handsome structures, were well sup- 
ported, and were the pride of B——-. One was a new 
edifice, only some six years old, but the other dated 
its existence back to the days of the colony, and was 
the wealthier and better attended of the two. It was 
built in the quaint old style of the infancy of our 
country, and lay back amidst the white stones and 
thick foliage ofa large and well-filled churchyard. 
Its tall spire towered high above all the houses in 
B—, and was the first object which the traveller 
beheld upon approaching the town from any direc- 
tion. Its bell, pealing out sweetly from the white 
steeple, had summoned the people to church for more 
than four generations, and had rung for the mar- 
riages and tolled for the funerals of all who had ever 
wedded or died in B——. The place had an air of 
sacred repose which was the admiration of every one 
who beheld it. No one would have dreamed of any- 
thing sinful being connected with this venerable 
building. Such a thought would have seemed im- 
pious; for if ever any earthly place had the appear- 
ance of heaven, that place was the old church of 
which I am writing. 

Jast opposite this church, and about an eighth of 
a mile distant from it, was the residence of the pastor, 
a pretty white cottage. Among the family of this 
worthy divine, was his youngest son, a lad of four- 
teen years. He was small in size, but was stoutly 
and compactly built, and was in strength a very 
Hercules. Unlike the rest of the good people of 
B—, he had from the first doubted the mysterious 
character of the robberies in the town, and had 
attributed them to the agency of some expert thief 
from some other community, rather than to the 
direct instrumentality of the devil. This young gen- 
tleman’s ideas of crime had not been derived from 
his native town; for among his other accomplish- 
ments was a decided familiarity with a certain spe- 
cies of literature commonly known as “ yellow cov- 
ers,” and devoted to the exploits and achievements 
of such heroes as Tom King, Claude Duval and Dick 
Turpin, and others of more modern fame. Being 
well acquainted with the thieving community 
through these mediums, young Harper recognized 
at once the robberies as the work of some most ac- 
complished burglar. As he kept.his familiarity with 
the works I have mentioned a secret from his 
parents, he was unable to give any reason for his 
assertion that there was nothing superhuman in the 
affair, and was commanded by his father to hold his 
tongue in the future. Anxious to distinguish him- 
self, and burning to excel the famous thief-takers of 
whom he kad read, young Harper quietly formed the 
daring resolution of attempting to discover the thief 
who was committing so many depredations in B——, 
and bring him to justice. His determination was 
strengthened when the authorities of the town of- 
fered a reward of eight hundred dollars for the ap- 
prehension of the burglar. He said nothing to any 
one of his intention, but kept his own counsel. He 
studied closely every new development of the affair, 
and kept a far more vigilant watch over the town 
than was maintained by the patrol. During the 
night he scarcely slept at all, but, stationing himself 
at his little window, watched up and down the street, 
with an anxiety that would have made an observer 
smile. The boy had put his whole soul into the task 
he had imposed upon himself, and, though he had 
no reason to expect it, he was determined that suc- 
cess should crown his efforts. The presence of ¢he 
detective in the town, so far from discouraging him, 
only stimulated him to greater determination. His 
very ignorance of the gravity of such an undertaking 
as that which he had imposed upon himself gave him 
confidence. 

For some reason which he could not explain, he 
had taken up an idea that the old church was in 


operations in the day, the paternal discipline being 
too rigid to permit him to take advantage of the 
hours of darkness. ; 

One night, as he sat at his window, looking at the 
old church, he was startled by a sight which was, to 
say the least, unusual, High up in the air a small 
light was shining. At first, the boy thought it was a 
star, but a glance at the heavens convinced him that 
he was mistaken, for thesky was covered with clouds 
of inky blackness, which every moment threatened 
rain. Leaning far out of his window, the boy gazed 
intently at the strange light, and by degrees made 
the surprising discovery that it was no star, but a 
gleam of artificial light, and that it came from the 
steeple of the old church. For a moment he thought 
that perhaps the sexton had gone up into the bell 
tower to fix the bell, which might perhaps be out of 
order; but a closer examination satisfied him that 
the light was some twenty feet above the bell, and he 
at once concluded that it came from an unused 
apartment in the upper part of tho steeple. He re- 
membered to have seen this apartment, and to have 
descended from it with a feeling of disgust, it was so 
dark, and so full of dirt and insects. His quick brain 
at once mastered the mystery of the light. The 
steeple, and especially the part of it referred to, be- 
ing rarely used, was, as a matter of course, safe from 
observation. The thief, whoever he was, had chosen 
this place for his concealment, and from it he con- 
ducted his operations. This was the cause of the 
light in the steeple, which was no doubt betrayed by 
acrevice in the woodwork. The whole thing was 
very clear to the boy’s mind, and he was confident 
that he had really found the key to the great mystery. 
It was necessary, however, to prove this, and the 
only manner in which he could do so was by going at 
once to the church, and examining the matter for 
himself. Such an undertaking required great cour- 
age, but in this quality the boy was not deficient. 
It was not late, and many of the townspeople had 
not yet sought their beds, and he might have easily 
summoned help; but being anxious to win the whole 
credit of the attempt, if his suspicions should prove 
correct, he determined to go alone. By saving his 
pocket money, he had managed to provide himself 
with that object of most boys’ ambition, a pistol, and 
this he now loaded carefully; then securing the key 
of the church tower, he left the house stealthily, and 
set out on his dangerous errand. 

He reached the churchyard in safety, and passing 
through it, quickly approached the door of the bell 
tower. It yielded to his touch, being already un- 
locked. It was in total darkness, but, being familiar 
with every foot of it, the lad mounted the heavy 
ladder slowly and noiselessly, and in a few minutes 
stood on the platform by the bell. He had removed 
his shoes at the base of the tower, and as he stepped 
across the loose flooring, made no noise which might 
betray his presence. Glancing up overhead, he 
could see a bright light shining through the crevi 
in the floor of the loft above. A long ladder commu- 
nicated with tuis apartment, which was entered 
through a hole in the flooring, and through this hole 
the light was nowstreaming. There was no sound in 
all the tower, and the boy could not tell whether the 
thief was in his hiding-place or not. For a moment 
he thought of going back again and summoning help, 
for, for the first time, the full danger of his attempt 
flashed upcn him; but he thought that having once 
engaged in the undertaking, his best chance for 
safety lay in going through with it. Therefore, 
summoning up all his resolution, he prepared to 
ascend the ladder. Cocking his pistol, he placed it 
between his teeth, and clutching the ladder firmly 
with both hands, he commenced to ascend it. He 
moved along slowly, but the time seemed to him to 
pass quickly. No sound had as yet betrayed his 
presence in the tower, and in a few minutes he 
reached the opening in the flooring of the loft above. 
One step more, and he had passed half his body 
through it. Ashe did so, he jarred the planking, 
and this sound caused the occupant of the loft, who 
had been sitting with his back to the opening, pack- 
ing a valise, to spring to his feet. He was a large, 
powerful man, and as he saw the boy standing in the 
opening of the floor, he uttered an angry oath, and 
sprang towards him. As he did so, however, the lad, 
who had detected the movement, raised his pistoi 
and fired, and the man fell to the floor, wounded 
and helpless. The boy now sprang into the loft, and 
securing the valise, rapidly descended the tower, and 
sought assistance. His story was scarcely credited, 
at first; but when he r-oduced the valise and exhib- 
ited its contents, which were nothing more nor less 
than many of the articles which had been stolen dur- 
ing the past fortnight, aid was promptly offered. 

The thief, who had been rendered helpless by the 
wound given him by the boy, was secured, and re- 
moved from the tower. The detective, as soon as he 
saw him, recognized him as one of the most skillful 
burglars in the country, for whose capture heavy 
rewards had been offered by various cities, but who, 
until now, had always managed to elude the police. 
Young Harper was a hero in the eyes of the villagers. 
The rewards offered for the capture of the burglar 
were paid him; the greater part of the stolen prop- 
erty was found in the church tower and restored to 
its owners, and the great mystery was at last solved, 
to the satisfaction of everybody in B—. 








FORMING ACQUAINTANCESHIP.—A gentleman, 





some way connected with the robberies. It wasa, 
singular idea, and this he admitted to himself; but | 
once impressed with it, he could not abandon it. | 





Being so young, he was compelled to conduct his | 


nearly smothered beneath the writs which had been 
served on him, was asked if he knew a certain duke, 
“Know him! Of course I do, intimately. We have 
the same sheriff.” 








that the people were not so unreasonable in their 
feelings and opinions as they might seem at the first 
glance. Deacon L—— had lived in the town, as 
boy and man, for fifty years, and since his majority, 
had been a magistrate, and he frequently declared 
that had he been dependent on this office alone for 
bis support, he would surely have starved. This 
feeling of security which I have mentioned strength- 
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~The Whorld in Miniature, 


A PRACTICAL LOVER. 


“Tis well to praise our Yankee maids, 
For eyes and bright expression, 

For hair arranged in dainty ds, 
For feet—this is diyression 

For merry voices, winning ways, 
Clear faces, ringing laughter; 

Your perfect beauty seldom pays, 
For how about hereafter ? 


I have a maiden in my eye— 
My mind's eye—don't mistake me! 
For whose affection I shall try, 
Unless weak tremors shake me, 
Come, drink her health! Wilt take a pull? 
A bottle? come and crack it! 
For O, she looks so beautiful 
When cutting out a jacket! 


A physician in Gloucester, Mass., who died sever: 























ears since, told a friend in confidence that he oft: 
viministered pills made of brown bread soaked 
paregoric to that class of bis patients who we. 
always imagining themeelves sick. The pills yo ; 
such patients and did them no harm, while it add: 
greatly to the reputation of the good old doctor. 

A candidate for deacon’s orders, in England, ha. 
ing been found scarcely qualified, was requested » 
the bishop to familiarize himself with Butler's A 
alogy. He promised to do so. As he was departi: 
the bishop, wishing to call the Analogy to his min 
called out, “Good-by, Mr. ——, don’t forget: 4 
‘Butler!’ "— O yes, my lord,” replied Mr.-——, 
just given him five shillings.” And before the _ . 
ished prelate could offer any explanation, the om 
bus had driven off. 

A stained glass window designed for a church ; 
Cannes, was part of the cargo of a ship which om 
dered near the coast of France. After being 3 
mersed in the Mediterranean five months the & 
and her cargo were sold, the window was taken « 
sold in Marseilles at auction, and now grac: 
church in Lancashire. 
In the town of S—— there was a shoemaker, \ 
_at the time officiated as preacher. He always W 
the notices himself, in order to save the expenr 
printing. Here is one of them, “There wil! 
preaching in the Pines this Sunday afternoon on 
subject, ‘All who do not believe will be damn: 
three o’clock.’” : 
is one of the rules of the new Fenian « 
coaiagrn ws tate; Gn no man addicted 9 
shall be enlisted, and any one me oro wo 
‘We should say tha 
np nl for the advantage of the soldier, 
would be apt to deplete Fenian ranks. ales 

vi ” who dives from @ heigh’ 

Pe eke vidie diy tan tok Ol ig the sons. 
in London. How he gets over the laws of i: 
and gravitation we are not 
Hartford, Ct., is one of the chief seats of the ir. 
ance interest. Its oldest companies date back b- 
century, having been chartered as far back as 
The city contains no less than eleven fire insu: 
companies, nine life insurance companies, ol 
stock insurance companies, and one steam boil 
surance company—in all, twenty-three comp: 
The aggregate capital of all these companies am: 
to the enormous sum of over $33,000,000. 

who bad his load on, “ fetched 
Pica oo as une a house which had been + 
painted. Shoving himeelf clear by a vigorous « 
he took a glimpse at his shoulder, another iq : 
house, a third at bis hand, and exclaimed, 
that is a careless trick in whoever painted 
house, to leave it standing out all night for pe 
run against.” 
A witness being called to give evidence in » 
in Connecticut respecting the lose of a shirt, ga 
following:—‘‘ Mother said, that Ruth said, the 
said, that Poll told ber that she saw 6 men th 
a boy’s shirt all checker, checker, checker; a: | 
gals wont lie, for mother has whipped them a 
sand times for lying!” 
Two women who had been quafrelling 1. 
York, ran at the top of their speed to a court 
each trying: to be ahead of the other i. 
warrant. The heat was pronounced “dea. 
after the affidavits had been taken, they we: 
fined ten dollars and costs. 80 much for going 


Officers of the customs have just exposed a+ 
and extensive system of smuggling, carried 
two baggage-men on & Great Western — 
boat, Goods on which a high duty should 
were brought over to the American side in 
and escaped search by & complicated chan 
checks. 

At his own request the Prince Imperial of 
was recently placed on duty, with a — 
panion, a8 asentinel before the any ng 
mgnts of the emperor. He was dressed A 
form of a grenadier of the gneve, cot wm . 
the exercise, saluting officers of rank with gr 
cision. 

Swapping bas been reduced tonciiane’y® 
in Vestal, who bought an old ~~ i , 
jack-knife for seventy-five cents; t fe 
an old gun, traded the watch and gua > 
white horse, traded the old horse for five od 
calf, one pig, one spring wagon with vont 
two dollars in money, beside working the oi 
five days on the canal. 
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‘arper was a hero in the eyes of the villagers. 


aothered beneath the writs which had been 
























ions in the day, the paternal discipline bein: 
‘id to permit h ‘ ; 
‘hae im to take advantage of the 
night, as he sat at his window, looking at the 
‘urch, he was startled by a sight which was, to 
‘© least, unusual, High up in the air a small 
vas shining. At first, the boy thought it was a 
at @ glance at the heavens convinced him that 
* mistaken, for thesky was covered with clouds 
'y blackness, which every moment threatened 
Leaning far out of his window, the boy gazed 
y at the strange light, and by degrees made 
rprising discovery that it was no star, but a 
of artificial light, and that it came from the 
‘of the old church. For a moment he thought 
orhaps the sexton had gone up into the bell 
‘ to fix the bell, which might perhaps be out of 
Mi = @ closer examination satisfied him that 
‘ht was some twenty feet above the bell, and he 
’ @ concluded that it came from an unused 
ent in the upper part of the steeple. He re- 
‘red to have seen this apartment, and to have 
’ led from it with a feeling of disgust, it was so 
“nd so full of dirt and insects. His quick brain 
> Mastered the mystery of the light. The 


ar to the boy’s mind, arid he was con 
‘ \ had really found the key to the saaabeapenseps 
necessary, however, to prove this, and the 
‘nner in which he could do so was by going at 
Be —— and examining the matter for 
uch an undertaking required it couy- 
‘in this quality the boy was ant abies 
‘ot late, and many of the townspeople had 
sought their beds, and he might have easily 
ed help; but being anxious to win the whole 
f the attempt, if his suspicions should prove 
' he determined to go alone, By saving his 
noney, he had to provide himself 
\t object of most boys’ ambition, a pistol, and 
ps loaded carefully; then securing the key 
.urch tower, he left the house stealthily, and 
on his dangerous errand. : 
‘ached the churchyard in safety, and passing 
it, quickly approached the door of the bell 
It yielded to his touch, being already un- 
It was in total darkness, but, being familiar 
very foot of it, the lad mounted the heavy 
lowly and noiselessly, and in a few minutes 
the platform by the bell. He had removed 
3 at the base of the tower, and as he stepped 
‘@ loose flooring, made no noise which might 
his presence. Glancing up overhead, he 
> @ bright light shining through the crevices 


‘ 


‘and especially the part of it referred to, be- 

sly used, was, as a matter of course, safe from 

iri tion. The thief, whoever he was, had chosen 
‘we for his concealment, and from it he con- 

" his operations. This was the cause of the 
'" the steeple, which was no doubt betrayed by 

e in the woodwork. The whole thing was 


or of the loft above. A long ladder commu- 
with this apartment, which was entered 
@ hole in the flooring, and through this hole 
was now streaming. There was no sound in 
’wer, and the boy could not tell whether the 
: in his hiding-place or not. For a moment 
‘ht of going back again and summoning heip 
he first time, the full danger of his attempt 
‘pon him; but he thought that having once 
in the undertaking, his best chance for 
ay in going through with it, Therefore 
ing up all his resolution, he prepared to 
the ladder. Cocking his pistol, he placed it 
his teeth, and clutching the ladder firmly 
h hands, he commenced to ascend it. He 
long slowly, but the time seemed to him to 
ckly. No sound had as yet betrayed his 
in the tower, and in a few minutes he : 
the opening in the flooring of the loft above. 
» more, and he had passed half his body 
it. Ashe did so, he jarred the planking, 
sound caused the occupant of the loft, who 
u sitting with his back to the opening, pack- 
a, to spring to his feet. He was a large, 
‘man, and as he saw the boy standing in the 
of the floor, he uttered an angry oath, and 
»wards him. As he did 80, however, the lad 
| detected the movement, raised his pistol 
‘,and the man fell to the floor, wounded 
less. The boy now Sprang into the loft, and 
the valise, rapidly descended the tower, and 
issistance. His story was scarcely credited 
but when he produced the valise and exhib- 
ontents, which were nothing more nor less 
uy of the articles which had been stolen dur- 
rast fortnight, aid was promptly offered. 
ief, who had been rendered helpless by the 
siven him by the boy, was secured, and re- 
‘om the tower. The detective, as soon as he 
, recognized him as one of the most skillful 
in the country, for whose capture heavy 
had been offered by various cities, but who, 
v, had always managed to elude the police. 


wtds offered for the capture of the burglar 
lhim; the greater part of the stolen prop- 
found in the church tower and restored to 
8, and the great mystery was at last solved 
isfaction of everybody in B—, , 





N@ ACQUAINTANCESHIP.—A gentleman 
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— was asked if he knew a certain duke, 
; pone = course I do, intimately. We have 
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century, having been chartered as far back as 1810. 
The city contains no less than eleven fire insurance 
companies, nine life insurance companies, two live 
3 stock insurance companies, and one steam boiler in- 
surance company—in all, twenty-three companies. 
The aggregate capital of all these companies amounts 


The World in Miniature. 


A PRACTICAL LOVER. 
"Tis well to praise our Yankee maids, 
For eyes and bright expression, 
For hair arranged in dainty braids, 
For feet—this is digression/ 
For merry voices, winning ways, 
Clear faces, ringing laughter; 
Your perfect beauty seldom pays, 
For how about hereafter? 





I have a maiden in my eye— 
My mind's eye—don't mistake me! 
For whose affection I shall try, 
Unless weak tremors shake me. 
Come, drink her health! Wilt take a pull? 
A bottle ? come and crack it! 
For O, she looks so beautiful 
When cutting out a jacket! 


A physician in Gloucester, Mass., who died several 


years since, told a friend in confidence that_he often 
administered pills made of brown bread soaked in 





always imagining themselves sick. The pills satisfied 
greatly to the reputation of the good old doctor. 

ing been found scarcely qualified, was requested by 
alogy. He promised todoso. As he was departing, 
called out, “Good-by, Mr. ——, don’t forget the 
just given him five shillings.” And before the aston- 
bus had driven off. 


Cannes, was part of the cargo of a ship which foun- 
dered near the coast of France. After being im- 
mersed in the Mediterranean five months the ship 
and her cargo were sold, the window was taken out, 
sold in Marseilles at auction, and now graces & 
church in Lancashire. 

In the town of S—— there was a shoemaker, who 
. at the time officiated as preacher. He always wrote 
the notices himself, in order to save the expense of 
printing. Here is one of them. “There will be 
preaching in the Pines this Sunday afternoon on the 
subject, ‘All who do not believe will be damned at 
three o’clock.’” 

It is one of the rules of the new Fenian army 
shortly to be raised, that no man addicted to drink 
shall be enlisted, and any one found drunk shall be 
discharged. We should say that was a rule that 
would work for the advantage of the soldier, but 
would be apt to deplete Fenian ranks. 
A “ professor ” who dives from a height of two hun- 
dred feet in water only ten feet deep, is the sensation 
in London. How he gets over the laws of inertia 
and gravitation we are not informed. 
Hartford, Ct., is one of the chief seats of the insur- 
ance interest. Its oldest companies date back half a 


to the enormous sum of over $33,000,000. 
A tippler, who had his load on, “fetched up” 
against the side of a house which had been newly 
painted. Shoving himeelf clear by a vigorous effort, 
he took a glimpse at his shoulder, another at the 
house, a third at his hand, and exclaimed, “ Well, 
that is a careless trick in whoever painted that 
house, to leave it standing out all night for people to 
run against.” 
A witness being called to give evidence in a court 
in Connecticut respecting the loss of a shirt, gave the 
following:—‘ Mother said, that Ruth said, that Nell 
said, that Poll told her that she saw a man that see 


i 





a boy’s shirt all checker, checker, ; and our 
gals wont lie, for mother has whipped them a thou- 
sand times for lying!” 

Two women who had been quatrelling in New 
York, ran at the top of their speed to a court-room, 
each trying: to be ahead of the other in obtaining a 
warrant. The heat was pronounced “dead,” and 
after the affidavits had been taken, they were each 
fined ten dollars and costs. So much for going to law. 


Officers of the customs have just exposed a shrewd 
and extensive system of smuggling, carried on by 
two baggage-men on a Great Western railway ferry- 
boat. Goods on which a high duty should be paid 
were brought over to the American side in trunks, 
and escaped search by a complicated changing of 
checks. 

At his own request the Prince Imperial of France 
was recently placed on duty, with a youthful com- 
panion, a8 a sentinel before the unoccupied apart- 
ments of the emperor. He was dressed in the uni- 
form of a grenadier of the guard, and went through 
the exercise, saluting officers of rank with great pre- 
cision. 

Swapping has been reduced to a science by a genius 
in Vestal, who bought an old watch for $1.50, anda 
jack-knife for seventy-five cents; traded the knife for 
an old gun, traded the watch and gun for an old 
white horse, traded the old horse for five sheep, one 
calf, one pig, one spring wagon with two wheels, and 
two dollars in money, beside working the old horse 


paregoric to that class of his patients who were Brighton road for trotting purposes. 

such patients and did them no harm, while it added | 41) pe gnished in 1870. 

A candidate for deacon’s orders, in England, hav- | was once. 

the bishop to familiarize himself with Butler’s An- | over a miilion dollars, to the church. 

the bishop, wishing to call the Analogy to his mind, | nois, Boston can spare a few, or more, if needed. 
‘Butler!’ *—* O yes, my lord,” replied Mr. —, “T’ve | insane. 

ished prelate could offer any explanation, the omni- | tion to the Himalayas. 


A stained glass window designed for a church in rate of eighty-one miles an hour. 


Buch in Bittle. 


Miss Hosmer’s Lincoln monument is estimated to 
cost $250,000. 

It has been demonstrated in Chicago that a com- 
fortable bouse can be built for $350. 

Elihu Burritt the learned blacksmith intends to 
settle in Connecticut. 

In Indiana the law-breakers are set to breaking 
stones for paving and for punishment. 

The oratorio of Jenny Lind’s husband is called a 
failure. 

In New Orleans 249 deaths occurred by yellow 
fever in one week. 

Some of the papers are trying to knock down 
Grant, but he comes up smiling. 

The annual bank robberies for this section have 
commenced. 

Fitz John Porter wants his case re-opened. 





The latest improvement is the staking off the 
The new Catholic cathedral on Washington street 
Jenny Lind’s voice is nearly a wreck of what it 
Bishop Timon gave by his will all his property, 
Cats are an article of export from New York to Illi- 
Mrs. Cole, of the Cole-Hiscock affair, has become 
The English Alpine Club is now turning its atten- 
Trains are to run from London to Liverpool at the 


An Alabamian has invented a writing machine. 
Some Yankee should invent a brain to go with it. 
A Frenchman named Nigrom pays his bills in dia- 
monds. Truly hard cash. 
The editorial excursionists to the Rocky Mountains 
go around with a howitzer and a printing-press. 
Base ball is coming into bad odor with the Phila- 
delphians. 
Some one wants eggs sold by weight. Why not, if 
chickens are? 
The temperance people denounce the P. L. L’s as 
thieves and murderers. Sweet language. 
General Griffin died of yellow fever at Galveston 
last month. ~ 
Don’t urge the Alabamaclaims. Wecan get square 
some day. 
London needs cheap bread; for the reason that the 
bakers all knead a very high-priced article. 
Three-storied railroad carriages are introduced in 
France. 
The king of Italy has gently remonstrated with 
Garibaldi. 
A young Englishman of three years met a plastic 
death by smothering in a pan of dough. 
Grant is setting Congress a much-needed example 
of economy. 
Santa Anna, it is thought, will escape with his life, 
but lose his property. 
Some one in England has been insane enough to 
forge confederate bonds. 
Nine hundred thousand volumes were sold at the 
New York trade sale. 
The cotton crop for 1867 is 1,969,291 bales, according 
to the Charleston Courier. 
“ Beware of divers, and strange doctrines,” was the 
text of an anti-immersionist preacher. 
Forty thousand cattle have been driven from Texas 
to Kansas this year. 
Emigration from Ireland to New York has suddenly 
and greatly increased. 
This isa great year for pears, but they are not so 
sweet as usual. 
Roxbury is to be cut up into three wards, and 
called the South End. 
The yellow fever is killing more men than women 
in. New Orleans. 
Shooting with air-guns is becoming frequent in 
New York. 
_ Sidewalk peanut-stands are coming to grief in 
New York. , 
The workingmen of Dublin are agitating for man- 
hood suffrage. 
A New Jersey schoolmistress has got into trouble 
by beating and choking one of her scholars. 
One of our grave jadges says that a teacher can 
punish for offences committed out of school. 
The country is safe. The great Forney has had an 
interview with Grant. r 
New Orleans has a negro judge in the Recorders’ 
Court. 
Man is wonderfully made, and, in the present day, 
so is woman. 
The mayor of Jersey City has tried his hand at 
vetoes, and sent in a batch of 170. 
Grant kept away from Antietam for fear of political 
bores. , 
France is buying much oats, and the war prophets 
thereupon shrug their shoulders. 
Marquez is said to have escaped from the capital, 
and to be at the head of the rebel Indians in Yucatan. 
Earl Russell’s daughter Georgiana is to marry 
Archibald Peel. 


longed “spree ”’ in Paris. 
The Count Demidoff’s block of malachite in the 
Exposition is valued at 75,000 francs. 
The Prince Imperial of France is again doomed by 


Trade in New York is reviving, and New Yorkers | by dividing the roots. 


bh . 
Tear to Hepatica. 


spring. They should be grown in a light sandy soil, 


The Florist. 


(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 

St. John’s Wort. 

The pretty yellow-flowered shrubs and herbaceous 

perennials known by this name at the present day, 

were formerly in high repute for driving away evil 

spirits; and on this it were g lly planted 

near dwelling houses. They were also highly valued 

for their medicinal properties, being believed to have 
a powerful effect in stopping blood and healing 
wounds. The most common kind, the Tutsan, or 
Park Leaves, is now made into another genus, under 
the name of Androszenum ; but the botanical distine- 
tion is very trifling. All the kinds will thrive under 
the drip of trees; and they will grow in any soil and 
situation, though they prefer moisture and the shade. 
They are found in almost all the temperate climates 
of the world; and they are propagated by seeds, and 








Pretty little plants, which flower very early in 


and a shady situation; and, as they havea propensity 
to raise themselves out of the soil, they should be 
taken up every two or three years in autumn, and 
replanted. If this be not done, the earth should be 
raked or hoed up round them, so as to cover the 
roots; as, if these are left exposed, they will wither, 
and the plants will probably die. The flowers of the 
hepatica, unlike those of most other plants, possess 
their full color from the first formation of the bud. 


The Pouseheeper. 


(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 
Pickling Cucumbers. 

We have, after trying various ways to save cucum- 
bers, found the following the best. Make a pickle as 
follows:—One part vinegar, two parts water, three 
parts salt, to which add four ounces of horseradish 
for every half-barrel. Fill the cask, or whatever ves- 
sel is to hold the pickles, half full of this pickle; pick 
the cucumbers with the butt of the stem on, and 
wipe and put them into the vessel. When it is full, 
place a cloth over the cucumbers, and a board, nicely 
fitted, over the cloth. A stone should be placed on 
the board to keep the cucumbers under the pickle. 
When needed for use, soak and put them into vinegar 
as usual. 


Waffles. 
To one quart of milk add five eggs, a pound and a 
quarter of flour, half a pound of butter; beat them 
well together; when baked, sift sugar and cinnamon 
on them. If you make the waffles before it is time 
to bake them, add one spoonful of yeast. 











Corn Oysters. 
Take six ears of boiled corn, four eggs, two table- 
spoonsful of flour. Cut the corn off the cob, season it 
with pepper and salt, mix it with the yolks of the 
eggs beaten thoroughly, and add the flour. Whisk 
the whites to a stiff frost and stir them in; put a 
tablespoonful at a time in a pan of hot lard or butter, 
and fry until they are a light brown color on both 
sides. 





Jumbles. 
Three cups of sugar, two of butter, three eggs, four 
tablespoons of sour cream, one teaspoon of saleratus. 
Roll thin, sprinkle coffee sugar thickly on the top 
before placing them in the oven. 


Plarriages. 


In this city, by, Rev. Mr. Walker, Mr. George B. Hall 
and Mrs. Emma Colburn. 

By Rev. Mr. a Mr. William E. Wilson and 
Miss Mary E. Bradbury. 

By Rev. Dr, Stow, Mr. Horace Gooch, of Louisville, 
Ky., and Miss Harriet Duren Gould. 
‘At East Somerville, by Rev. Mr. Eastman, Mr. Albion 
R. Clapp, of Buston, and Miss Mary W Underhill. 
At Hopkinton, by Rev. Mr. Nason, Professor A. L. 


Fieury and Maria N. Eames. 
At Cleveland, Ohio, by Rev, Dr. Aiken, Mr. Samuel A. 
Bradbury, of Dorchester, and Miss-Mary Walworth. 


Deaths. 

















liant stories in bound form, richly illustrated with large 
original engravings, and forming the cheapest books in 


BRILLIANT NOVELETTES. 
We have on hand and for sale, the following bril- 


price ever offered to the public. Every one of these 
works was written expressly for this establishment, and 
the copyright is secured according tolaw. We will send 
single copies; by mail, post-paid, for twenty-five cents 
each, or five copies, post-paid, for one dollar. 


Tue MAN oF MysTERY, by John B. Williams, M. D.— 
ALICE, THE FisHER GIRL, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—THE 
VENETIAN BuccaNnEER, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—Lone Sim, 
THE Ip1oT PAupER, by Matthew S. Vinton.—TuE PLAGUE 
OF MARSEILLES, by G. S. Raymond.—THE OCEAN MARTYR, 
by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—THE SEcreT, by Clara Augusta.— 
WILD WILL, by Mrs. C. F. Gerry.—SEARLE THE OUTLAW, 
by Maurice Silingsby.—THe Ska GuLL, by Walter Clar- 
ence.—THE Deatu-Tovucn, by Malcolm J. Errym.—THE 
BRIDE OF THE ATLANTIC, by Francis A. Durivage.—THE 
FREEBOOTER, by Walter Clarence.—VULTURES, by Mrs. 
L. 8. Goodwin.—Tue Po.ice Spy, by Francis A. Duri- 
vage.—Tne Actress, by One of the Profession.—THE GiP- 
SEY DAUGHTER, by Lieutenant Murray.—THR RENEGADE, 
by Malcolm J. Errym.—Reppatn, by Dr. J. H. Robinson. 
—THE ALCHEMIST OF VENICE, by Francis A. Durivage.— 
THE SECRET SERVICE SHIP, by Captain Charles E. Averill. 
—THE SPANISH TROOPER, by Francis A. Durivage.—THE 
Forest Rancer, by Dr. J. B. Williams.—Rosa.tue, by 
Dr. J. H. Robinson.—TuE OvuTLAW, by Lieutenant Murray. 
—TnHE VENDETTA, by Francis A. Durivage.—TnE LEAGUE 
oF DEATH, by Harry Harewood Leech.—Orpna 8 Hus- 
BAND, by George L. Aiken.—OnE-EYED JAKE, by Edwards 
Keeler Olmstead.—KinAn’s Curse, by Jane G, Austin.— 
MARIAN MALVERN, by Francis A. Durivage.—ApDAmM FP EV- 
ERLEIGH, by Mrs. C. F. Gerry.—THe BLACK MENDICANT, 
by John B. Williams, M. D.—J1a¢ Potrer, by Matthew 8. 
Vinton.—Sm RASHLEIGH's SECRET, by Francis A. Durt- 
vage.—THE Visconti, by Austin C. Burdick.—Tue Kine 
OF THE SEA, by Ned Buntline.—Tne SECRET LEAGUE, by 
Mrs. Caroline Orne.—THE TEXAN CRUISER, by Sylvanus 
Cobb, Jr.—THE GREEK ADVENTURER, by Lieutenant Mur- 
ray.—THE StorM CHILDREN, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—THE 
ReD REVENGER, by Ned Buntline.—STEEL AND GOLD, by 
Francis A. Durivage.—WHITE HAND, by Sylvanus Cobb, 
Jr.—HALF-wWITTED Nat, by Dr.. J. H. Robinson.—THE 
QUEEN OF THE SEA, by Ned Buntline.—IVAN THE SERF, 
by Austin C, Burdick —MARION’S BRIGADE, by Dr. J. H. 
Robinson.—THE MOUNTAIN OF GOLD, by Dr. J. H. Robin- 
son.—THE SEA LARK, by Lieutenant Murray.—THE SEA 











Lion, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—THE HEART'S SECRET, by 
Lieutenant Murray.—DIsINHERITED, by Dr. J. H Robin- 
son.—ORLANDO CHESTER, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—THE 
WITCH OF THE WAVR, by Henry P. Cheever.—ADELINE 
Desmonp, by Darius Cobb.—Tue Reset Spy, by Dr. J. 
H. Robinson.—THE UNkKNown, by Dr. J. H. Robinson.— 
Tue SCARLET FLAG, by Lieutenant Murray.—THE GoLD 
Fiend, by Francis A. Durivage.—TuEr Scout, by Ben: 
Perley Poore.—THE ARKANSAS RANGER, by Lieutenant 
Murray.—P aut Laroon, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—B1anoa, 
by Augustine J. H. Duganne.—Tue Lost Herr, by Sylva- 
nus Cobb, Jr.—CyrntTuia, by George L. Aiken.—NEVER- 
FAIL, by Dr. J. H. Robinson.—BLackLock, by F. Clinton 
Barrington.—THe Outcast, by Mrs. Jane G. Austin.— 
O.ympiA, by Francis A. Durivage. 


ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PUBLISHERS, 
; No. 63 Congress st., Boston, Mass. 


0G FoR SALE AT ALL THE PERIODICAL DEPOTS. 





TEN-CENT NOVELETTES. 


We are publishing an attractive work under the above 
general title. A new story is issued each month, uniform 
in style, and comprising the following titles: 

No. 1.—THE GOLDEN EAGLE, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 

No. 2.—THE WHITE RoveER, by Dr. J. H. Robinson. 

No. 3.—THE Bravo's Secret, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 4.—Tue YANKEE CHAMPION, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 5.—THE SILVER HAND, by Mrs. M. A. Denison. 

No. 6.—THE MAMELUKE, by Major Ben: Perley Poore. 
No. 7.—THE BorDER LEAGUE, by Mrs. C. F. Gerry. 

No. 8.—TuHE DuKE's Prize, by Lieutenant Murray. 

No. 9.—THE Woop Wircu, by Sylvanus €obb, Jr. 

No. 10.—Ben HAMED, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 

No. 11.—Tue Youne Pioneer, by James F. Fitts. 

No. 12.—Tur Ducat Coronet, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 13.—Tuz West Pornt Capvet, by Ben: Perley Poore. 
No. 14.—Tue Mysterious Miner, by Mrs. L. 8. Goodwin. 
No. 15.—Fi1z-HErn, by F. Clinton Barrington. 

No. 16.—THE VOLUNTEER, by Ned Buntline. 

No. 11.—Tue K1no’s TALISMAN, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 18.—THE CHANGELING, by Mrs. Caroline Orne. 

No. 19.—Tue Goip Rospers, by H. E. Bennett. 

No. 20.—Tne Wire's Secret, by James Franklin Fitts. 
No. 21.—Tue TURKISH SLAVE, by Lieutenant Murray. 
No. 22.—TuEr Novice, by Jane G. Austin. 

No. 23.—Tue Youne Conqueror, by George L. Aiken. 
No. 24.—RETRIBUTION, by Margaret Blount. 





Allen Newton, eldest child of Ira A. Medbury, 11 
At Charlestown, Mr. Nelson Cutler, 55. 

Roxbury, Mrs. Rebecca 8. Hali, 28. 

At Dorchester, Mrs. Mary A. Williams, 46. 

At North Chelsea, Mr. John F. Fenno, 46. 

At Lynn. Mr. Charles Otis Mudge, 30. 

West Medford, Mr. Samuel L. Thaxter, 61. 

At Stoneham, Mrs. Hannah Reynolds, 76. 

At Beverly, Mrs Mary Jane Foster, 38. 

‘At Andover, Mrs. Lucy Davis, 79. 

At Lancaster, Mrs. A. B. Davis, 67. 
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No. 25.—Tip, by Charles Cutterfield. 


In this city, Mr. Gibbs W. Eddy, 60; at South Boston, | No. 26.—Tue Fentans, by J. W. M’Cartney. 
, il. 


No. 27.—Tue OckAN SPECTRES, by Harry Hazelton. 

No. 28.—THRovuGH THE TOILS, by William H. Bushnell. 
No. 29.—Jessiz HEATH, by Emma Garrison Jones. 

No. 30.—Scyros tar Corsa, by George L. Aik 

No. 31.—Ze.pA, by Miss Jane Howard. ~ 
No. 32.—Bricut Ciovup, by William H. Bushnell’ 

No. 33.—Tue FATat Casket, by Francis A. Durivage. 
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THE RECALL. 


BY MRS. R. B. EDSON. 
eens 


Come back, O come! 
My heart is weary with thy long delay ; 
There is no 8 in the day, 
No sound of music in the robin’s call, 
No benediction in the twilight’s fall. 
The starry heavens are dark, and all 

The earth is dumb! 





Come back to me! 
I miss thy presence as the blossoms miss 
The beauty of the sun's awakening kiss; 
What favoring gales are to becalmed ships, 
What cooling draughts to fever-parched lips, 
What the strong hand to him who faints and slips, 
Thou art to me. 


Ah! I have loved 
To dream of thee through the long, solemn even: 
As weary pilgrims dream of rest and heaven: 
To feel, through all my loneliness and dread, 
The thought of thee run like a golden thread, 
Or some sweet poem thy dear lips have read, 
My best beloved! 


Come back, O come! . 
Come with thy smile, to light the summer day, 
Come with thy love, to glorify the way, 
Come with thy tender charm of touch and tone, 
Come with thy presence, which shall well atone 
For all the sadness which my heart hath known— 
Come back, beloved! 


Our Poung Folks’ Department. 


Mowe 
DREADED 
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THE THIEF IN THE FUR OLOAK. 
BY AMETHYST WAYNE. 


“ Tew in one hundred ten times. Twenty in one 
hundred tive times. Fifty in one hundred twice,” 
said auntie, coming into the house from a walk in the 
field. 

Willie opened his eyes wider than ever, and 
laughed. 

“What are you doing, Auntie Ellen? getting a 
lesson in arithmetic?” 

“Computing a very intricate problem, Master 
Willie. How many days will your pear tree boast of 
those tempting Bariletts? I should say at the pres- 
ent ratio of disappearance two and a half days.” 

““Who is taking them?” exclaimed Willie, his 
eyes flashing indignantly. “Those horrid boys 
going and coming from school? 1 should think 
they’d be ashamed of themselves! It’s bad enough 
to steal all our eatable apples as they do, without 
taking those pears, that we were going to have such 
a splendid time over. I wish father would set a trap 
when he comes home.” 

“ Don’t be too indignant with the boys, until you 
are satistied it isthey. Now I never saw a school- 
boy in my life who left a nice juicy pear in that 
fashion.” . 

And she held up two divided halves of a pear, all 
gnawed out in the middle. 

* You can pick up a basket full just like these un- 
der the tree. 1 saw them this morning, and now on 
my second visit I find ten fresh ones lying on the top 
ofthe others. Hence my deduction in respect to the 
result of the depredation. In fact, I am not quite 
sure we shail flud a solitary pear in two days!” 

“And to think I was going to have such a fine treat 
when Nannie and Lu came up to visit me,” cries 
Willie, sorrowfully. ‘‘ What shall we do to stop it? 
Let us go down to the tree.” 

So auntie, and mother, and Willie, forthwith pro- 
ceeded to reconnoitre, and held a consultation. 

There was the tree, and there were the drooping 
boughs, heavy with the mellowing fruit, and alack! 

there, underneath were half a hundred large fine 
pears, gnawed in halves, and a heap of fine crumbs 
of the pulp showing the method of operation. 

“ Whatever can it be?” says one to the other. 
“ The schoolboys are bad gh, but they are not 
malicious, and wouldn’t surely ruin the pears merely 
for the sake of mischief.” ~ 

Now the tree stood in asloping field, green as a 
June meadow this August, for we all know old Sol 
has had little chance to scorch, and burn, and dry in 

midsummer fashion, this 1867, and down 

below was a littlecluster of nut trees, and 

on side a clear spring bubbled up with such a 

keen, vivid life that the iciest winter could not fetter 

it; and above, on the rise of ground, were the houses 

of the village. Such a peacefal innocent scene, one 

would think any thief must feel rebuked for ap- 

proaching it with ill design. But who was the thief? 
that was the question. . 

“ Let us ask grandpa,” said Willie. 

And accordingly grandpa was hunted up, the la- 
mentable case stated, and the remnants of the pears 
exhibited. 

Grandpa showed a very even row of sound white 
teeth as he laughed, for if he has a gray head he can 
shame half the young men of the place with his 
teeth. 

“ Ho, ho,” said he, “ I know your thief. He wears 
a fur cloak ” 

“A far cloak! what, in the summer?” cried Willie, 





“Just you watch, and you will find it out,” an- 
swered grandpa. 

“He must be caught!” quoth Aunt Ellen, eyeing 
the juicy fragments ruefully; ‘how shall it 
done, by a trap, or by a gun?” 

“Somebody must shoot him. When is your father 
coming home?” 

“Shoot him? O, it’s a weasel, it’s a ferret!” And 
Willie danced up and down in excitement. 

“Not quite got it yet, a squirrel. Watch and 
youll seehim. How can he be stopped, for he wont 
leave off while there’s a pearon the tree. He cuts 
the stems with a patent apparatus of his own, and 
down drops the pear, and then he makes his way: to 
the core and gets the seeds, and that’s all he cares 
about the pear.” 

“Spoil all my pears for the seeds,” ejaculated 
Willie, “when he might have them and welcome, 
after we had eaten the pear. How shall we get him 
shot? Could father do it, do you think, mother?” 
Mother had very serious misgivings on the sub- 
ject. If it was on a gunboat, and the cannons were 
pointing to a rebel fort, why papa would be just the 
man. She had dim remembrance of a huge pussy | 
who escaped unharmed from his best aim, and if a, 
staid pussy wasn’t larze enough mark, what could be ; 
expected ofa wee midget that leaped, and skipped, | 
and danced from wall to bough, from bough to tree- | 
top, like this thief in the far cloak? 

And so the important consultation amounted to 
nothing at all. The next day a visit to the scene of 
disaster reported increasing depredations. A higher 
heap of fragments, a diminished load upon the ; 
bough. | 
‘What shall we do?” says Willie, almost with tears | 
in his eyes. ‘‘O, that little rascal! I saw him skim- | 
ming along on the wall, and he winked his black eyes | 
at me, and whisked that great feathery tail jof his, | 
as if he was making fun of me. If I could only catch 
him in a trap!” 

“But he wont go into a trap, when there is the 
tree baited with refreshment to be had for the taking. 
Iam afraid we must pick them betore they get fairly | 
ripe.” 

‘** It's such a shame!” said Willie, pulling at pus- | 
sy’s ears, as she lay asleep on the sofa. “If only I, 
could ran as fast as you, pussy, I’d do something to 
stop it.”’ | 
Pussy opened her eyes, whisked her tail, purred : 
a few times, and then stretching herself, luded to | 
give up her nap. She leaped down from the sofa, | 
went out into the kitchen to see if her baby was still 
sound asleep under the stove, and finding everything 
all right, she walked off into the fields, the nod-— 
ding heads of the second clover crop covering her, | 
all but the tips of her ears from sight. 

Meantime, the group in the house discussed the . 
various bearings of the subject in hand. Several 
brilliant ideas were broached. What if we put a 
ring of tar around the trunk? Wouldn’t Mr. Gray 
Squirrel feel rather cheap when he got his dainty 
paws into the sticky compound? Yes, to be sure, | 
but who was to ensure that he would take that mode 
of entrance? The little scamp had oaly to takea 
flying leap from the wall or the adjacent tree, and 
there he was on whatever branch he chose to select. 
The quotations on tar fell suddenly. Most brilliant 
of all was the next suggestion. Drive in pins with 
the points outward around every limb, at the base. 

“ But driving in pins would leave the heads out,” 
remarks practical mamma; ‘“ and then will the thief 
in the gray cloak step on pins, when he can leap over 
them as easily as the wind can flutter a dry leaf?” 
There we were again. Whata helpless set we were, 
tobe sure! Mother, and Willie, and Auntie Ellen, 
and strong-armed Mary, and yet not one nor all of , 
us could help ourselves against this bit of a fellow | 
who could perch on the palm of the smallest hand we 
could show. He could shake his striped head, and 
flaunt his bushy tail like a banner of defiance, and 
in nothing could we resent it, except in empty words. 

Perhaps you've all read of that wonderful Puss in 
the Boots, and the exceedingly clever performances 
with which she delighted her master’s heart? We 
consider that we possess a distant relation of hers, 
to speak with becoming modesty, and not claim quite 
the same honor and distinction. 

While empty plans and hopeless discussions went 
on in the house, there was a tragedy enacted out in 
the field. 

Did pussy take Willie’s remark as a 
innuendo? Did she become sensible of the panic in 
the family, the threatened extermination of the Bart- 
letts? Lo! without in the garden came a series of 
triumphant meows, which we always interpreted in 
pussy’s language to mean: 

* Hasten, my daughter! Awake, my silky-coated 
darling! my velvet-footed pet, come forth! behold 
what your valiant mamma has brought, the spoils of 
victorious combat?” 

Little baby pussy pricked up her ears, stretched 
out one little soft paw, and then the other, gaped, 
and untwisted herself from the little fur ball she had 
made under the stove. And asthe cal] continued, 
she scampered across the fluor, darted through the 
sitting-room, and was ready for the parental kiss. 

Pussy, however, had something further to say. 

“‘ Meow—meow—meow—” 

In she walked, proud as any battle warrior with 
the cry of victory on his lips, and taking a conspic- 
uous position, dropped the long object she had been 
trailing on the carpet. 











| few dollars as a contribution towards the infant school 


‘Whist! but isn’t that a jewel of a cat, sure!” 
echoes Mary. 
‘or there was a glossy gray coat of fur, and a great 
y tail, and four little helpless paws, and a droop- 
ing head, and O! two bead eyes filmed over, and two 
Tows of tiny white teeth that were motionless for- 
ever, that would halve no more pears, and dig no 
more seeds. 
The thief in the fur cloak was caught. 





HONEST CANADIANS. 

On our return late at night to Three Rivers, Cana- 
da, I discovered on alighting that a Scottish plaid, 
of shepherd tartan, which I had purchased in my 
youth in the good town of Inverness, a plaid that had 
since those days travelled with me over nearly half 
the globe, that had been my pillow, my cushion, my 
blanket, and my mantle, that had borne the pelting 
of many a pitiless storm on mountain-top and in mid- 
ocean, while I had walked or sat dry and cosy be- 
neath it—a plaid which long acquaintanceship and 
companionship had made worth twenty times as 
much to me as a newer and fresher garment—was 
nowhere to be fuund. It had been placed in the 
vehicle for the service of the ladies-—for protection 
against rain or cold; but neither rain nor cold had 
rendered its employment necessary. What had be- 
cowe of it? Had it been jolted out in the ruts of the 
dirt-road or the ridges of the corduroy? Or had it 
been stolen while our vehicle was left unprotected 
during our picnic on the steeps of Shawenegan? No 
one could tell. The driver could give no information, 
but aimitted that during the whole time we were 
absent at the Falls, he was either busy with his own 
dinner or that of his horses, and that he had left the 
carriage and its various contents of shawls and over- 
coats without watch or supervision. 

On mentioning the loss to the courteous French 
Canadian gentleman, the resident agent at Three 
Rivers of the lumberers of St. Maurice, and hinting 
that there were but two waysin which the missing 
article could have gone astray, and that it was just 
possible it might have proved too great a temptation 
for some poor habitant, male or female, to resist, his 
countenance grew suddenly dark. “Ono,” he said, 
with serious emphasis, “ you must not say that. 
You do not know our people. There is not so honest 
a peoplein the world. There is not, and never was, 
and never will be, a thief, young or old, big or little, 
male or female, among them. If you dropped a purse 
of gold on the highway, the finder would immediate- 
ly take it to the cure of the parish for restitution to 
the owner. Ono. The shawl is lost, and will be 
found. Leave the affair to-me. You must not leave 
Three Rivers with a suspicion on your mind that 
there could be any dishonesty among our poor, our 
good habitans.” 

I must own that I felt quite ashamed of myself, and 
endeavored to soothe his wounded pride by every ex- 
cuse and apology I could think of. Having given 
him a precise description of the missing article, I 
added that I would cheerfully pay a reward of as 
many dollars as he might name to the finder. 

This offer had well-nigh made matters worse. “A 
reward for doing right! Ono;” he added, “ that is 
not our way in Canada. You must not think of such 
a thing.” 

I saw that I was wrong again, and he also saw that 
I was sorry, and generously forgave me. Two days 
afterwards the plaid was returned with the compli- 
ments of the cure of St. Etienne, and a note stating 
that it had been found by a young girlin the road 


and brought to him the same evening for restitution |- 


to the owner. With that base feeling so common 
that money is the best and only recompense for a 
good action, I was anxious to send the good cure a 


—if there were one—or the poor-box, or the hospital. 
**Do nothing of the kind,’ said the merchant of 
Three Rivers; ‘* why attempt to spoil and demoralize 
a@ good and simple people? You might as well re- 
ward them for eating their dinners with a good ap- 
petite, as for performing what to them appears a 
matter of the simplest duty.” 

So the money was not sent, and I came away from 
the villages of the habitans with the impression, 
which time is not likely to efface, that a happier 
and more innocent people was not easily to be found 
“on the face of the new continent, or the old one 
either. ; 





RUSSIAN PRIESTS. 

Harvest is not the only time when it is almost im- 
possible for the parish priest not to get drunk in the 
presence of his flock; on the occasion of a christen- 
ing, or a marriage, and especially at the annua! feast 
of the patron saint, his position becomes in this re- 
pect far more difficult still. On the patron’s day the 
priest is bound after morning mass to take the saint’s 
icon, and bear it from one end of the village to the 
other, entering into each cottage, blessing the in- 
mates with the icon, and drinking one, sometimes 
even two glasses of brandy to their health. Now, 
these innumerable libations it is absolutely impos- 
sible for the priest to refuse (should he even himself 
care to do so), without ranning the risk of making a 
mortal enemy of the peasant whom he should thus 
slight. The consequence is, that by the time the 
procession is over, the priest, his deacon, and choris- 





“Or” exclaimed Willie. 
“* Who would have thought it?” ejaculated Aunt 
Ellen. 





in incredulity. 


You splendid old pussy!” chimed in mamma. 


ters, all of them dead drank, are put upon a cart to- 
. gether with the icon, and taken back to the parson- 
age by the soberest among the peasants, or still more 


 Bumors of the Oxy. 


A LIVELY CUSTOMER. 


Rather a lively dialogue that which took place in a 
down-town restaurant the other day. One of the 
brisk and bustling waiters stepped up to a table 
where a sedate-looking individual had just finished a 
lunch, and pertly inquired: 

Whit have you had, sir?” 

“Had! I've had the stomach-ache like thunder, 
eating your pies.” 

“IT mean have you got a check, sir?” said the 
waiter, fidgeting. 

“N», nothing but currency,” said the customer, 
opening a calf-skin wallet. 

“T want to know what you have got to pay,” said 
the attendant, loudly. 

“Got to pay a note for five hundrel dollars, and 
not a doliar yet,” replied the impertarbable one, 

The despairing waiter threw a “coming, sir,” at 
half a dozen impatient customers, and making a last 
effort, said slowly, ‘‘ H-o-w m-u-c-h a-r-e you going 
to pay ?” 

“ Not a darned cent; taken the benefit of the bank- 
rupt act,” said his tormentor; and buttoning up his 
coat, he walked stealily out before the bewildered 
garcon could recover his senses, 





THE MAN WHO ATE THE DRUM. 

During the late war, while the army of Tennesee, 
under Genera! Johnson, lay encamped near Dalton, 
the following rich scene occurred: There was a v.ry 
popular dealer in newspapers there, a perfect Brub- 
dignag in size, rivalling Daniel Lambert in rotunity 
of stomach. A regiment was there, about to lcave for 
Mobile, and our massive friend had some business to 
transact with the colonel. S», puffing and blowiny, 
he came up a few minutes before the train started. 
As he came up a soldier spied him, and hall..oe4 out, 
* Boys, here he is.” Instantly the whole regiment 
was on the alert,and shout after shout went up 
“Here he is, here he is!” Looking dumfounded, 
the fat man said, “ What’s up, gentlemen? What 
have I done?” “ You’re the very man that stole our 
big drum and svallowed it ’—went up simultaneous- 
ly. Struck with surprise, he did not know whether 
to laugh or get mad, but finally said, ‘* Well, boys, if 
you'll stay till evening I’ll eat you.” 





SHARP PRACTICE, 


Nantucket is famous for pretty girls, excellent 
fishing, Siasconset and good stories. One of the latter 
is told of an inbabitant of the island who lost hens 
from his roost. To detect the thief, he placed a sharp 
scythe in a position to be clutched by the criminal as 
soon as he opened the hen-roost door. The next 
morning*there was blood upon the blade, but no hens 
were missing. The gentleman did not hunt for 
wounded hands, and in a short time went to Califor- 
nia, returning after an absence of several years. 
There used to live on Nantucket one of the largest 
story tellers for a young man in the Commonwealth. 
He was quite popular, however, had a gond deal of 
“ brass,” and on election days could get out more 
voters than any other native of the island. He was 
“stirring up” votes one day, he came upon the 
returned Californian. ‘‘ Hello, B-—,” said the lat- 
ter, “ give mea ride tothe polls.” “No!” said B—, 
with ao oath. “A man as puts scythes in his hen- 
roost shall never rile with me!” B—— was never 
prosecuted fur the confession. 





A GOOD BUSINESS. 


The local reporter of the Philadelphia Gazette says 
that while standing a day or two ago in a fashionable 
drug stoiz, a neat Milesian female servant entered. 

“The missis wants three dollars’ worth of three 
cent stamps, an’ ye’ll plaze to charge them !” 

The druggist looked rueful, but he unlocked a 
drawer under his counter and took out the desired 
number of Washington’s portraits in vignette. 

“‘Mr, Reporter,” said the druggist, “I'll give you 
an item, and it is this. We havea number of cus- 
tomers that pay us twice a year. They send for 
everything they want, from a carriage sponge to a 
cuttle fish-bone for a canary bird, or a postage-stamp 
for a billet damour. Some of these customers are 
valuable, and buy a greut deal of perfumery and cos- 
metics that pay usa good profit. There are others 
that ring ue out of bed for five cents’ worth of salts, 
or a nutmeg, when their grocers wont get up to give 
it to them, and then pay in six months afterwards. 
It isn’t often, though, that people send for three 
dollars worth of postage stamps as in the case you 
have witnessed just now. Upon the entire trale of 
that particular family, last year, my profit was just 

one dollar and eighty cents, and the big brown front 
house over there is the one they occupy!” 





MINOR JOKES. 


A disturbed preacher remarked, “If that cross- 
eyed lady in the side aisle, with red hair and a 
blue bonnet, don’t stop talking, I must point her out 
to the congregation.” 

An old lady was admiring the beautiful picture 
called “‘ Saved.””—*“ It’s no wonder,” said she, “ that 
the poor child fainted, after pulling that great dog 
out of the water.” 

A writer, dwelling upon the importance of small 
things, says “ that he always takes notice, even of a 
straw, especially if there happens to be a sherry 





frequently by some of their wives. 


cobbler at one end ot it.” 
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